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DON HEINTZELMAN, 21-year-old 
nature photographer, of Allen- 
town, Pa. began his career at 
age 14. He’s shown his 35mm 
slide series “Destination W ild- 
life” to several bird clubs in the 
East and has had photos printed 
in Audubon Magazine, Atlantic 
Naturalist and many newspapers, 
including The New York Times 
Don's regular job is staff photo- 
grapher for Organic Gardening 
and Farming Magazine, but for 
the past two years all his spare 
time has gone into making a 
full length color 16mm movie, 
“Raptor Country” featuring most 
of the birds of prey in the north- 
eastern U.S. Don has two “firsts’ 
to his credit. Oct. 3, 1959 at 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary he 
filmed a Kermadec petrel (Ptero- 
drama neglecta) — the first record 
for the species on this continent. 
Dec. 19, 1959, near West Chester, 
Pa., he photographed a male 


Western Tanager—the first rec- 
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“sharp, clear, distortion-free images...” 
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DON HEINTZELMAN SAYS: “Lens quality of both binoculars and cameras 


is of paramount importance to the wildlife photographer. In binoculars, only the 
finest — Bausch & Lomb—provide the sharp, clear distortion-free images vital to 


correct identification of rare and unusual birds in the field. 
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Birding in Iceland 

Dr. Pettingill’s article on Iceland 
(“Bird Finding with Sewall Pettingill,” 
March-April 1959 issue) not only proved 
so useful after I arrived on the island 
that those pages of my Audubon Maga- 
ine became quite dogeared from re- 
peated reference, but also it was actually 
what inspired me to go birdwatching in 
Iceland in the first place. I had a three- 
week September vacation ini 1959, 
wanted to go to Berlin, hadn't enough 
time to go by ship, but wondered how 
I could afford the usual tourist-season 
air fares. Dr. Pettingill’s suggestion, that 
1 less-expensive air trip to Europe could 
be combined with a visit to Iceland's 
birds, just suited my plans. The Ice- 
landic Airlines flight, incidentally, was 
just as comfortable as other tourist plane 
service, was less expensive than the big 
airlines, has even cheaper off-season 
fares after October 1, and cognac is in- 
cluded! 

Really, the four-day stopover in Ice- 
land wasn't long enough to do justice 
to the island’s varied birdwatching op 
portunities. I hadn't time to look up 
some of the helpful people whose names 
were mentioned in the article, who 
might have been able to direct me to 
more of the out-of-the-way places for 
seabirds and raptors 

But Tjérnin with its variety of water 
fowl —and a northern phalarope one 
morning — was a delight to me, and I 
rot some satisfactory Kodachromes of the 
ducks and geese. Sudurnes, which, as I 
found out from the Reykjavik Tourist 
jureau, can also be reached by one of 
the city busses (leaving downtown every 
half hour) netted me a list of 10 species 
of shorebirds. 
hadn't the 
istounding number of waterfowl of 
June, but it was completely free of the 
famous flies, and I was pleased to see 
i flock of female or immature harlequin 
ducks in one rapid stream there. The 
bus from Akureyri to Myvatn apparently 
stops running September 1, but the 
Akureyri Tourist Bureau found me a 
ride to Myvatn without too much de 
lay, in a station wagon with some salmon 
fishermen, for the same price as the bus 
On the return trip to Akureyri I found 
a jeep ride from M¥vatn to Einersstadir, 
where I caught a bus (once a day each 
direction) to Akureyri. People wishing 
to visit M¢vatn should allow several days 
and not have to be back in Reykjavik 
by some deadline-date, because of the 


Myvatn in September 
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uncertainties of al 
Iceland (I didn’t go to the Westmann 
Islands for that reason, but was detained 
both going to and coming from Aku 
reyri because the plane was delayed on 
the Westmann Islands flight) 
the fascinations of Myvatn 
Everything Dr. Pettingill said about 
the hospitality and friendliness of Ic 
landers I heartily second. One can al 


transportation in 


as well as 


ways manage with English, but there 
were a few times in M¢vatn and Aku 
reyri when I wished that my acquaint- 
ance with the Icelandic dictionary and 
grammar and with the spoken language 
were a few weeks older 
MARGARET Rusk 

Syracuse, New York 


Sharing Audubon Magazine 


The Audubon Magazine is so worth 
while and so interesting (I read it from 
cover to cover) that it is a shame for 
each copy to stop with just one person 
or family. I should like to suggest that 
others could multiply its usefulness, as I 
always do, by sending it, when they 
have finished reading it, to some school 
library which does not take it. Here it 
could be 


work in conservation and love of na- 


doing some real missionary 


ture. Consider carefully where you think 
it would not only do good but the most 
possil le good 


Mrs. CHARLES N. WATSON 


Evanston, Illinois 


Starling Ingenuity 


During the cold, snowy days this win 
ter here in northwest Missouri, I have 
been very interested in watching a pai 


of starlings. From my livingroom win 
dow, I can see the brick chimney on a 
neighbor's house One very cold dav, |] 
noticed a pair of starlings perching on 
this chimney. At first I thought nothing 
of it. Then as time passed and every 
cold day the 


chimney, I realized they were warming 


starlings would visit the 


themselves from the heat that arose from 


the heating unit in the house They 
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would turn themselves about from head 
to tail, as if they were standing by a 
stove. The center of the chimney being 
the warmest, the birds remained on that 
section of the chimney. I never saw any 
other birds doing this. Are starlings 
smarter than other birds? As the winter 
passed, other starlings came to warm on 
the chimney. 
Mrs. EMMA DaAvis 

Weston, Missouri 


Wants More Interest in Fungi 


I have been an avid bird student for 
many years and quite interested in all 
natural history as well. About four years 
ago, while sitting on a log looking for 
late warblers, I noticed that my log had 
a fine growth of fungi. I decided to 
photograph it as the color was a deep 
reddish-orange. When my slides returned 
from the processors, I found this to be 
my best shot. Slide in hand I went to 
the public library to identify my rare 
prize. What a surprise! The library had 
little information on polypores and I 
found but little anywhere else. This ex- 
perience launched me on a never-ending 
search for new fungi to photograph and 
new information. My polypore turned 
out to be Polyporus cinnabarinus, not 
rare but beautiful, 

After several years of collecting fungi, 
my duplicate slides began to pile up. 
Hoping to trade some of these dupli 
cates with other amateur mycologists, I 
joined the “People to People Hobbies 
Program.” This is sort of a huge pen 
pals organization with a foreign rela 
tions slant. I was soon placed on the 
Nature Committee, the chairman of 
which is Dr. Theodor Just, Chief Cura 
tor of Botany, Chicago Natural History 
At the same time I was asked 
to be chairman of the subcommittee on 


Museum 


fungi. I am very much interested in 
extending my committee. Could there 
be any other readers of Audubon Maga- 
zine that might be interested in mush- 
rooms? I would like to contact anyone 
active in any phase of fungi study, from 
professionals to the most amateur toad 
stool picker. 

Harry S. KNIGHTON 
1721 Grandview Avenue 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


COMMENT 


One of the best illustrated references 
(although expensive) we know of, for a 
special group of fungi—the mushrooms— 
is Alexander H. Smith's “Mushrooms in 
their Natural Habitats.” Publishers are 
Sawyer’s Incorporated, Portland, Ore- 
gon, 1950. 

For a general book about fungi, we 
highly recommend, “The Molds and 
Man,” by Clyde M. Christensen, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951.—The 
Fditor Continued on page 188 
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The Tule Lake Threat 
Must Be Removed 


VERYWHERE the wild water- 

fowl of North America are 
under siege, falling back and failing 
in numbers before the pressures that 
their nesting, resting, and 
feeding grounds. Farm drainage, 
having parched vast nesting areas in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota, is now 
reaching its withering fingers into 
Canadian prairies. Throughout the 
United States, in the name of “prog- 
ress,” our wetlands are shrinking be- 
fore the ditching machines, the fill- 
trucks, and the bulldozers. 


destroy 


The expanded wetlands acquisi- 
tion program of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, made possible by 
the 1958 Act Duck 
Stamp and earmarking the revenues, 
late in 
many areas—the productive marshes 


increasing the 


comes very late It is too 


are gone beyond restoration. 
All this makes it doubly impor- 
tant for stand 


firmly 


conservationists to 


against any threatened inva- 
sion or encroachment upon the ex- 
waterfowl sanctuary and ret- 


Whether 


system, ol 


isting 
uge areas units of the 


fede1 al 


Sanctuaries 


State areas, Ol 
maintained by the Na- 
other 


non-government groups, these dedi- 


tional Audubon Society or 


cated wildlife lands must not be 


sold, bartered, o7 compromise d away. 

Of all the 
system operated by the U. S. 
and Wildlife 
vital, nor more threatened, than the 
related Tule Lake, 
Lower Klamath, and Upper Klamath 
—which lie a few miles apart on the 


reluge 
Fish 


none are more 


areas in the 
Service, 


closely refuges 


California-Oregon border. 

How Tule-Kla- 
math area? So important that three- 
fourths of all the 
and 


important is the 


migrating ducks 

Pacific Flyway 
there every 
Biologists have estimated as many as 
7 million one 
time, most of them resting and feed- 
Tule Lake, which is by far 
the most productive of the remain- 


geese in the 


spend some time year. 


birds in the area at 
ing at 


ing marshes in the Upper Klamath 
Basin. 

If the ducks didn’t stop to feed 
at Tule Lake two or three weeks in 
early fall, the great flocks would be 
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Location map showing Tule Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 
“dumped” into the rich agricultural 
valleys of central and southern Cali- 
before the were har- 
farmers would demand 


fornia crops 
vested. The 
relief from depredations, and main- 
tenance of Pacific Flyway waterfowl 
at present population levels would 
be impossible. 

Moreover these refuges provide 
nesting grounds, although limited in 
area, equal in quality to the best in 
Canada and especially vital to two 
endangered species, the redhead and 


the ruddy duck. 
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425 beautiful, wooded acres 
—including a wildflower sanc- 
tuary — are tucked away with- 
in 35 miles of metropolitan 
New York City, waiting to be 
explored by you. 


Under the guidance of expert teacher 


naturalists at the AUDUBON CAMP of 
CONNECTICUT a wonderful variety of 
plant and animal life will be revealed to 
you. Daily field trips to explore hemlock 
lined ravines, rolling hills and meadows, 
nearby coastal beaches and salt marshes 
will give you an abundance of lively, out 
door experiences to share with others eager 
to learn more about the world in which we 
live. Audubon Camps are for those 18 years 
of age or more and interested in nature. 


Quote: “I have come home with a head 
full of ideas which | hope to work out, 
not only with my school children but also 
with my fellow teachers and in this way 
carry the Audubon message forward.” Let- 
ter from Mrs. Esther S. Brodney, Connecti 
cut 1959, 


“Already the effects of our teacher have 
rubbed off on my two children and their 
friends in the neighborhood. We have had 
three safaris in woods and at a lovely 
stream.” Mrs. James A. Harvey, Jr. Con 
necticut 1959. 
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National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York City 28, N. Y 
Please check your first and second choice 


July 17-July 30 General 
Aug. 7-Aug. 20 General 
Aug. 21-Sept. 3 General 


$105.00 for each two-week session 
Please send folder 


Please register me NOW 
Enclosed find $20 for Registration fee 
Dates to be confirmed by letter 

Name 

Street and Zone 

City State 


Audubon Camp of Connecticut 
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Yet no federal refuge is more in 
secure than Tule Lake. It lies in an 
area of fertile volcanic soil that 
watertow! 


When drained and irrigated 


is highly productive of 


foods 


these rich soils can also produce 


record yields of barley and certain 


othe crops Lhe remaining lands 


of Tule Lake are greatly coveted by 


private interests lor speculative and 


homesteading purposes, and therein 
lies the persistent danger 

Lhe reluge exists only by suttei 
ince olf an executive order which 
superimposed it upon an rlier re 
clamation withdrawal. By the stroke 
of a pen in the hands ol future 
Secretary of the Interior, the retuge 
could be wiped omit, reduced in size 
or givenll awa i homeste iders 

All or parts ol Lower Klamath 
and Upper Klamath refuges ar 


legally vulnerable in the same way 


but their lands are not so coveted 


ly 


Under the steady pressure 


federal reclamation program ind 


ocal irrigation interests, the original 
water and marsh area of Tule and 


Klamath 


the past 50 vears trom 187 


Lowe} lakes has been re 


cluced il 


000 acres to 25,000 acres. These same 


nterests are still working relentlessly, 


o bring about drainage, to divert 
vater away trom the retuges, and to 
get additional Tule Lake lands 
opened to homesteading 

\t the moment this was written 
the would-be homesteaders and land 
speculators, with a_ local sports 


men's association” fronting for them 


ire advocating legislation that would 


settle the controversy,” but would 
settle it by leaving the doo open 
flor future homesteading 
Legislation s needed to place 
these vital areas on a secure basis. 


\c the very minimum such legisla 


tion must iccomplish the tollowing 


Establish as permanent wate! 
fowl refuges, under the sole jurisdic 
tion of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Tule Lake, Kla- 


math, and Upper Klamath refuges, 


Lowel! 
ind embracing all the lands now 
within their executive-order bound- 
irics 


Z Make 


use a supply of wate adequate to 


available for continued 
the waterltowl purposes ol the ref 
uges 

}. Provide that a fair proportion 
perhaps 25 pel cent) of the lease 
and rental revenue from agricultural 
operations and other economi by- 
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Have you ever walked 
on a bog... felt the 
earth sagging beneath 
your feet? Have you 
seen orchids — pink, 
white, or yellow—gleam 
in the half-light of mys- 
terious woodlands? 


The AUDUBON CAMP of WISCONSIN 
within the Hunt Hill Sanctuary gives you 
two weeks of exciting adventure such as 
these under the guidance of expert teacher- 


naturalists. The beautiful lake country of 
northwest Wisconsin with its fragrant 
woods, flowering meadows, and fascinating 
marshes is an ideal place to observe plants 
and animals in a variety of habitats. More 
than 10,000 campers from every state in 
the Union have attended Audubon Camps. 
Anyone interested in nature is welcome. 
Minimum age is 18. 


Quote: “I am daily thrilled by the neu 
doors of knowledge and pleasure that were 
opened for me at Hunt Hill. I hope to 
pass on the information to others.” Mrs. 
indrew Hobart, Wisconsin 1959. 
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Enclosed find $20 for Registration fee 
Dates to be confirmed by letter 
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over to the local counties for roads, 
schools, and other tax-supported 


services. 


“ HOUSE BOAT | products of these refuges be paid 


As long ago as 1951, John H. 
Aboard the Baker, then President of the Na- 
LAZY BONES tional Audubon Society, made a spe- 


200 miles through Florida’s cial study of this problem at the re- 
Tropical Inland Waterways quest of the Secretary of the Interior, 

Six Idyllic Days — $95 at that time, Oscar L. Chapman. In a 
For illustrated booklet write to detailed report to the Secretary dated 


SHANTY BOAT CRUISES, INC. Dec. 1, 1951, Mr. Baker recom- 
P.O. Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida mended a solution along substan- 


Our Tenth Year tially the same lines we now pro 
pose. Mr. Chapman’s term in office 
was soon to expire, however, and he 


bequeathed the problem to his suc 
cessors. 

It is amazing that a few hundred 
individuals who stand to profit fi 
nancially have been able to prevail 
against the interests of millions who 
use and enjoy the waterfowl. Per- 


PRIVATE ROCKY POINT. Ocean on three Germany 
iA 


siden Seats & enlt ceales Chita. Gents haps it is because the friends of the 

beaches, unspoiled woodlands, marshes k | . ; . th diff 

( CKS art a ig € ajo ¥, 

Compatible fellow guests. $75-$135 , luc : Is; silent may rit e 1 erence 
weekly including all meals. Spectacular while the emotional demands of the as 


Dining Room overlooking sea . 
private interests are both raucous 


Mrs. E. Wilkinson A A oer ' Thee’ 
view so clear, so brilliant! That's due to 
1 Gap Head Road if” and constant me Pcs , die 
Kingswood 6-3471 d . ? Hensoldt’s roof-prism design and fine opti- 
=a Conservationists must speak up. cal construction. Slender... Easy to hold... 
Compact... Rugged. Magnifications of 7x, 


Cart W. BUCHHEISTER 
8x, 10x, 16x. At leading dealers. 


Write for leaflet. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


WANTED—CHECK-LISTS OF BIRDS 


Long Trail Lod e In a future issue of Audubon Mag Dis " ’ 
g plan to publish a list of weover eee 


at PICO PEAK. Rus Vermont azine, Wwe 


available regional, state, and local e 
check-lists, or annotated lists of birds Wild New Jersey 
for the benefit of our readers. We 


have had numerous queries from peo ve A U D U B '@) N 
ple who travel long distances in their WwW I L D L | F & 
bird-watching, asking us if local 

' EXPEDITIONS’’ 


check-lists of birds are available from 
different parts of the country. If you, from Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
or your birding group, have one in Atlantic City 


(either free or for sale), please send 


Observe upland and shore 
birds; waterfowl; rare plants 
and flowers. 


a sample copy, the price, and to 
whom our readers should write to get 
a copy or copies. We plan to list 


these, possibly with appropriate com EXPLORE: 


ments about each, in a future issue * 16,000 acre Brigantine National Wild 
life Refuge. 


o ® 
Lon Trail } od ¢ i Sones aN _— Please send * The fabulous pine barrens. 

) . : . . . * Coastal wildlife communities 

your check-list, on or before Se¢ ptem- © The Society's famous Bennett's Bog 
ber I, 1960, to John K. Terres, Ed- Wildlife Sanctuary 
itor, Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Conducted by Vincent Abraitys, ornitholo- 
gist, botanist, lecturer and author, experi- 

Avenue, New York 28, New York. enced tour leader, each Monday ond Tues- 
P . PO re “hs ai day during July and August. Illustrated 
and Historic Interest, Champlain fey dune ay end Augen. Ueeued 
out the year by advance reservation 


EXPEDITION FEES: 


$15 per person for one day trip 
$25 per person for two day trip. 


Antiques, Birdlife catalogued 87 PATRONIZE “a 
species by Maurice Broun of AUDUBON MAGAZINE For full details, write: 

; F WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS DESK 
Hawk Mountain. ADVERTISERS CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mountain Trails, Places of Scenic 


Festival 350 years, Trout Fish- 


ing, National Archery Tourney, 
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By Helen Hoover 


W HEN I was a verv little girl, I 
believed that bats were mi 
that had 
they, in some wonderful way, had 


wanted so much to fly 


grown wings. I admired them greatly, 
for this imaginary accomplishment 
and disturbed the field mice that 
nested in a nearby vacant lot by 
searching for a young mouse that 
might be in the process of growing 
wings 

My hometown in southern Ohio 
supplied excellent daytime resting 
places for bats—barns and _ belfries 
lofts and unused attics, like the one 
atop our tall Victorian houss In 
spite of warnings that, if a bat en 
tangled itself in my hair, I would 
have to have my head shaved, and 
that all bats swarmed with bedbugs 
and other unpleasant small biting 
things, I loved to go into the garde n 
them as they 


and watch swooped 


soundlessly in the dusk 
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lus whiv Dats ( ire com 
ple vy harmless and enormously val 


uable in imnmsect control ire otten 


thought of is creatures OL menace and 


l-omen Is a question Perhaps they 


ire vaguely connected with Old 


World superstitions of witches and 


vampires There is, however, much 


that is wonderful and mysterious 
bout them, and much that is not 


] 


nerally known, in spite of then 
large numbers and their occurrence 
yn every major land mass except the 


poiar regions 
I 


The evolution of bats, their struc 


ture, and the specialization ot some 
of them are ill remarkable he 
hand” has been formed into the 
wing, with membrane extending 
from. the elongated finger bones to 


the forearm, side of the body and 
hind leg. The thumb remains free 
and is hooked for hanging. The 
membrane is composed of two layers 
of skin with nerves, hair follicles, 
blood vessels, sweat glands, and 
small bundles of muscle fiber in a 
thin layer of connective tissue be- 
tween the skin layers. The wings 
vary in shape. Some, long and rela- 
tively narrow, are suited to distance 
flying; others are shorter and wider 
to give greater mobility. The inter- 
femoral membrane, which stretches 
between the hind legs, is strengthened 
by a cartilaginous support, the cal- 
car, which extends from the inside 
of the foot a short way along or neat 
the outer edge of the membrane. 
The ears are modified by an up- 
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right leaf-like structure, the tragus. 

Although most bats eat insects and 
take their prey in flight, there are 
many diet variations, with accom- 
panying adaptations of their mouths 
and digestive organs. Some bats eat 
fruit and small animals, and have 
both prominent canines and well- 
developed chewing teeth. Some sub 
sist largely on flower nectar and pol- 
len; their snouts and tongues are 
long, the latter sometimes equipped 
with a sort of brush, and the teeth 
are poorly developed [There is a 
Central American species which gafts 
fish while flying and has enlarged 
and specialized hind feet. 

The bat, although its metabolic 
rate is high, differs from other small 
mammals in that it is long-lived. 
Banded bats—little brown myotis, fo 
example have been recovered afte1 
20 years in the wild. The bats’ unus 
ual ability to reduce their metabolic 


rate when resting and to speed it up 


A Rafinesque bat from Tennessee. 


with activity may in some way ex- 
plain this. They can also vary their 
body temperatures with outside tem- 
peratures. hese adaptations for 
conserving energy at any time of the 
year seem to be unique; certain 
other warm-blooded animals can do 
so only during hibernation. 

Some northern bats migrate, and 
those that hibernate must find caves, 
mines, or other sheltered places in 
during 


tempera- 


which they are 
or above, freezing 
tures. Not far from our present 
home in northern Minnesota, just 
south of the Canadian border and 
Lake Su- 


numerous small bats (prob 


protec ted 


near, 


about 50 miles west of 
perior, 
ably little brown myotis) emerged 
from crevices in a cliff beside a small 
lake each spring for several years 
Winter temperatures had reached 50 
degrees F. below zero but heavy 
snows had covered the cliff face and 
kept the bats snug. However, the 


Note the alumi- 


num band (similar to a bird band) clipped to the 
bat’s forearm for its identification if recaptured. The 
ears of this bat have complicated flaps and folds that 
aid its sensitive hearing. Photograph by G. Ronald 


Austing. 


snows of the winter of 1957-1958 
were unusually light and only a few 
bats could be seen there in the suc- 
ceeding spring. 

\gain, bats differ from other small 
mammals in producing few young 
Sometimes two to four young arrive, 
but births are often single and in 
most species only once a year. The 
gestation period is very long, con 
sidering the animal’s size: from 50-60 
days in the little brown myotis up 
to eight or nine months in large bats, 
and the length of the period may 
vary with metabolic changes, rest 
ing periods, and outside temperature 
variations. The young are largé 
the six-to-seven gram little brown 
myotis often produces a two-gram 
youngster. In bats that have several 
young, the individual weights of th« 
young bats are less. 

The mother bat gives birth to her 
young while hanging, head upward, 
supported by her thumbs. At birth, 


Hoary bat, largest of the so-called “tree” bats, and one 
of the migratory species. The two claws that appear 
at the top of the wings project from the bony wrists 
of bats. These clawed projections are its thumbs, and 
are useful in clinging to branches or to the walls of 
buildings and caves. Photograph by Charles E. Mohr. 


Bats in the summer dusk are 


an age-old mystery and a 


challenge to study their ways. 


the newborn bat is caught in the in- 
terfemoral membrane of the mother, 
and it immediately climbs up het 
body to cling to the nipples. It 
clings tightly as it develops, and is 
carried by the mother even when she 
is flying about in her search for food. 
\s the baby grows rapidly, the 
mother carries an astonishing bur 
den. After the young are able to 
hang safely in their home loft o1 
tree or other safe place—only a few 
days in some species and about two 
weeks in other—the mother hunts 
alone At about three weeks, the 
young bat learns to fly and is ready 
to hunt for itself. 

Individual bats catch hundreds of 
moths and other soft-bodied insects 
within a short time by echolocation, 
through which they fly about, avoid 
obstacles, and locate insects in flight. 
This is one of their most remarkable 
specializations. When flying they 
send out regular pulses of sound, 
which they speed up when an insect 
is detected. These supersonic vibra 
tions are from 20,000 to 50,000 cycles 
per second, in the radio-frequency 
range above the limit of human 
hearing. The bat’s sonar is effective 


= 
The interfemoral membrane stretches 
between the legs; the bat’s tail forms a 
ridge down the middle of it. When this 
membrane is curved forward by the bat, 
it forms a net or pocket with which it 
captures insects out of the air. Photo- 
graph of littl brown bat by John H. 
Gerard. 


The wing membrane is very thin but contains a network of small blood vessels and 
nerves. A bat’s wings are truly little but skin and bones, held together by a few 
small ligaments and tendons. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


¢ 


Red bat (above) with four young rests with head downward, another habit for which 

bats are specialized with the hind feet rotated about 180 degrees from its position in 

other mammals. The claws of the hind feet are sharp and curved for clinging from 
twigs and wall crevices. 


in highly noisy areas and a bat does 
not confuse its own pulses with thos¢ 
of other bats 

Echolocation is not just a crude 


device for hunting and preventing 


collisions but is far, far more efhcient 


than man’s best radar and sonar. It 


is so effective that bats can feed and 


avoid obstacles in compl te darkness 


They can distinguish objects by 


shape and can tell whether bars 


used as obstacles in experiments are 
vertically or horizontally 


placed 


Red bat in flight (below) carrying two babies. Photo 


They avoid close spaced vertical bars 
because of their wingspread limita 
tions but, by timing wingbeats, can 
pass between horizontal bars of clos¢ 
spacing 

This and their mobility in flight 
help bats to avoid animals that prey 
on them such as hawks and owls. Al 
though they move awkwardly on the 
ground, dragging themselves by thei 
wings because the hind legs are so 


specialized that they cannot bend 


forward, they can get into the air so 


aphs (upper and lower) by 


Leonard Lee Rue, III. 


rapidly that they are seldom cap- 
tured by other night hunters. Thus 
their deaths, unless caused by acci- 
dent o1 exposure, are often due to 
old age 

The little brown myotis is one of 
six widely-spread species of Vesper- 
tilionidae in Minnesota. It ranges 
northward from Florida, Texas, and 
the western deserts to the tundra 
and may be recognized by its color, 
small size, and medium ears, which 
reach to the nostril when laid for 
ward. 

[he keen myotis is also small and 
brown, but has ears which extend 
one-sixteenth of an inch beyond the 


nose. It lives in the northeastern 


ntinued on f 
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Adult yellow-shafted flicker (left) with voung 


The lives of small wild things in the world 
about us have all the drama of “big game.” 
From the daily journals of a naturalist come 
some of .. . 


The Wonders 


| See 


“He that hawks at larks and sparrows has no less sport 


than he that flies at nobler game.” —John Locke 


=e 
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Slave-making red ants battle with black ants. 


IMustrations by Walter Ferguson. 


By John K. Terres 


The Universal Language of 
Animals — A Gray Squirrel 
and a Starling 


July 8. Little Neck, Long Island, New 
York. Partly cloudy and warm, but a 
comfortable breeze is blowing. 


We have an old female gray 
squirrel that lives in and around our 
garden. She is the domineering head 
of the gray squirrel family that at 
present consists of three young squil 
rels that she bore in a hollow wild 
black cherry tree in my neighbor's 
yard to the north. Long ago I chris 
tened her “Cut-ear” for the ragged 
cut in her left ear. This morning, 
while 1 was lying on a chaise longue 
on the lawn reading the Sunday 
newspaper, Cut-ear came across the 
grass, leaped up to where I lay, and 
moved slowly along my side. I put 
down my newspaper carefully so as 
not to frighten her. She sniffed at the 
opening of one of my trouser pockets 
where I usually carry a few peanuts 
for the squirrels of our garden; then 
she crawled over my lap. She was 
searching for peanuts and was quit 
confident about it, without any air ol 
boldness. Just as she walked over 
me, a starling flew to a lower branch 
of our white oak tree just above. For 
a moment it looked down at the 
squirrel and at me, and then it be- 
gan to rasp out the starling’s harsh 
danger” call. This is a hoarse sound, 
as though someone were breathing 
laboredly, really more of a hiss than 
a cry. Starlings usually utter it in 
warning whenever they see an 
animal or a situation that spells 

trouble” to them. 


[ nstantly, at the starling’s first 
warning, Cut-ear jerked upright and 
sat on her haunches. She looked up 
at the starling. She was trembling 
slightly, and her ears were pointed 
toward the bird as though to catch 
every sound it uttered. Her quiver- 
ing alertness made me think of a 
terrier’s intensity. 


Copyright 1960, by John K. Terres. Excerpts 
from the book, “The Wonders I See,” to be pub 
shed this fall by J. B. Lippincott Company 
Illustrated by Walter W. Ferguson 
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Ihe starling kept up its rasping 
call, and Cut-ear leaped down from 
my lap to the ground, ran up our 
white oak tree for about six feet, 
and clung to the trunk, her tail 
jerking in excitement. She kept peer- 
ing around the trunk and looking 
upward at the starling, as if she 
were asking the bird what it had 
seen to warn her that danger was 
near! 

What astonished me was that Cut- 
ear minded, or had heeded, the 
starling. Apparently she had learned 
the starling’s warning call, and that 
this cry meant “Danger! Beware!” 
Cut-ear knows the warning cries of 
other birds of our garden, too, for 
I have seen her heed the blue jay’s, 
the robin’s, the catbird’s, and the 
grackle’s. It drove home for me the 


constant need tor disciplined, o1 
mindful, behavior of wild animals 


if they are to survive 


Although there was no cat or dog 
in our yard, nor in sight anywhere, 
Cut-ear had acted promptly. Mean- 
while the starling kept up its harsh 
calling and looked steadily at me! 
Possibly it was trying to warn Cut 

that I was an enemy, and that 

should get iway from me 


quickly, 


Che starling might have 'been con- 
sidered a foreigner in America, when 
it was introduced in Central Park, 
New York City, in the late 1800's, 
but our native gray squirrels must 
have long ago learned its speech. 
The warning calls of animals are 
probably a universal code, and it 
may be that it is the tone of excite- 
ment in a bird’s warning call that 
is sufhcient to alert a gray squirrel. 
Cut-ear had shown me that a 
healthy, o1 


to hear this 


normal, squirrel needs 
and nothing more—to 
send it scurrying up a tree to safety. 


Slave-making Ants in Action 


July 25. Little Neck, Long Island, New 
York. Clear, warm, and breezy —a 
lovely day. 


When I walked out on our front 
sidewalk at two o'clock this after- 
noon, I could see by the dead and 
the dying that the battle had raged 
for hours. Red ants and black ants 
were still fighting each other fiercely 
on the sidewalk in front of our 
home. I saw a red ant, its jaws 
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gripped on the head of a black ant, 
drag it slowly across the concrete. 
Another had severed the head of a 

lack ant, and carried the head 
about in its jaws; another had 
killed a black one and was bearing 
it bodily away. I saw at least a dozen 
of the slightly larger black ants 
lying dead on the walk where the 
red ones had killed them, but some 
of the red ants were dead, too. They 
had been killed by the big, black 
worker-ants in fierce defense of 
their colony. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of the red 
ants streamed in and out of a small 
hole in the earth. Each, as it came 
out of the hole, carried in its pincer- 
like jaws a pale-brown cocoon of the 
black ants. The cocoons were borne 
double file of moving 
red ants which traveled through the 
grass of our lawn and into our next- 


away by the 


door neighbor’s yard. I was watch- 
ing a raid of a colony of red “slave- 
Formica subintegra, 

black ants, and it 
was the first time I had ever seen it 


making” ants, 


on a colony ol 


in our garden. 


Mos several 


that the big, 
known to scientists as Fo 


years I had _ noticed 
black ant, 
mica fusca, 
front 
There it had established two colo- 
which were 


common 


had moved into ow lawn. 
nies, the entrances of 
holes the diameter of a lead pencil 
in the soil. They had not piled the 
excavated dirt high—and had made 
no large ant hills to mar the lawn. 
I noticed that these black ants were 
nervous, and they ran 
thei 
below ground when I touched my 


extremely 
swiftly down into galleries 
fingers among them. 

[This black ant, which lives ovei 
the entire northern half of the Uni- 
ted States and west to Alaska, is 
often a scavenger. Like the gulls and 
vultures among birds, it eats dead 
things dead earthworms, 
beetles, and other insects that it finds 
and carries into its underground 
colony to add to its food supplies. 

Here in our garden, one of ow 
colonies of black ants had been at- 
tacked by red ones, which really do 
not enslave the blacks, but adopt 
them. After the adult black ants have 
been killed or driven off, the red 
ants carry the cocoons, which con- 
tain the unborn young of the black 
ants, into their own colony. There 
the cocoons are cared for by the red 
ants and when the young black ants 


mostly 


“hatch,” or emerge from them, they 
are raised as members of the red ant 
colony. Thereafter they share with 
the red worker ants in the duties 
of the colony. Apparently these black 
ants “think” they are members of 
the red ant colony for they will fight 
fiercely side by side with the red 
ants, even against their own kind. 

Where were the red ants going? 
When I turned and followed them 
through the grass, I could easily 
mark their progress by the pale- 
brown cocoons that jerked about 
like small flags as they were held 
high in the jaws of the moving 
column of ants. I could see the 
column moving on beyond our 
neighbor’s fence. Somewhere in his 
rock garden, it disappeared. 

I walked into my neighbor's yard 
and soon found the entrance to their 
home. The moving column followed 
an open tunnel to a large sharp 
stone at the edge of the rock garden. 
There the ants disappeared under 
the stone. I knelt down to watch the 
seemingly endless army of them pass 
along the open tunnel at the rate of 
about 30 a minute. Each red ant 
carried a cocoon which meant that 
in an hour they carried 1,800 co- 
coons of the black ant into their 
colony. I measured the distance 
from the red ant colony to the en- 
trance of the black colony they were 
robbing. It was 83 feet, and each ant 
must have traveled that distance 
several times during the afternoon 
and into the twilight of evening 
when the procession stopped. 


Not all colonies of black ants de- 
fend their colonies as fiercely as ours 
had done. William Morton Wheeler, 
the great American authority on 
ants, once described near Rockford, 
Illinois, a raid by a colony of red 
ants on a species of black ant, noted 
for its timidity, all of which ran 
away and therefore escaped any cas- 
ualties. However, as Wheeler pointed 
out, this was not typical, and large, 
strong colonies of black ants, in- 
stead of running away, may battle 
for hours or even days before the red 
slave-makers overcome them or drive 
them away. 

I wanted to open up the nest of 
the red ants to see what they had 
done with the cocoons of the black 
ants, but darkness was coming on. 
On another day I would take the 
time to expose the nest, count the 
numbers of the red ant colony, and 
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see the “unborn” young ants that 


had been carried away 


How a Flicker Weans Its Young 


August 4. Little Neck, Long Island, New 
York. Clear and cool. 


2:30 p.m. I had been watching 
four flickers on our lawn, and now 
one of them—a young one—was act- 
ing strangely. There were two young 
ones, and two adults, a male and a 
female. They had been feeding ove1 
our grass during the last hour, and 
in watching the close association ol 
the four, I was sure they were a 
family group 

Flickers are fond of ants (a gov 
ernment scientist counted more than 
5.000 in the stomach contents of one 
of these big woodpeckers), and all 
were busy digging their beaks into 
ant hills on our lawn. I watched one 
of them open an ant hill by using its 
beak as a pick-ax, then shove its 
beak down into the hole. Apparently 
it was picking the ants out of theit 
underground tunnel with its long, 
barbed tongue 

When I first saw them, the flickers 
were spaced about 15 leet apart, 
and when one of the young ones 
hopped across the grass to the side 
of the adult female, its strange a 
tions began. At first, it had opened 
its beak as though it were uttering 
some slight sound which I could not 
hear; then it had hopped around in 
front of the female which had been 
digging steadily into an ant hill. The 
young one faced her, opened its 
mouth wide, and crouched low be 
fore her in the food-begging attituce 
of a young bird 

The female stopped digging and 
eyed the youngster hesitantly. Then 
she quickly thrust her beak down its 
throat, and apparently fed it some 
of the ants she had been gathering 
When she withdrew her bill from 
the youngster’s open mouth, sh 
stood without moving. 

At that moment, the youngster 
did an astonishing thing. It lowered 
its head, pointed its beak under the 
female's breast, and uttered a loud 
rasping cry. It waddled forward an 
pushed its head and beak under the 
female's belly, all the while rasping 
its call louder and louder. Its in 
sistent, prodding action plainly in 
dicated that it wanted to be fed. 
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[ts pushing was raising the te male 
off her feet. Suddenly she began to 
peck vigorously downward on the 
younger bird’s back, which contin 
ued to push under her. The more it 
pushed the more the female pecked 
it. Finally the young one turned and 
waddled away; it seemed to unde 
stand that the female would not teed 
it. The parent did not pursue it, but 
stood watching it a moment. Then 
she returned to probing in the ant 


hill with her beak. 


\ little while later, I saw the 
other young flicker try the same tac 
tics on the female I noticed that 


neither of the youngsters went neal 
the male. Apparently the female had 
been doing most, if not all, of the 
feeding of these fledglings The 
female, when approached by the se 
ond youngster, at first fed it. When 
it, too, got impatient and tried to 
submarine under her, she pecked 


it so vigorously that it turned 


and 
lopped away 

I had never before seen behavio1 
ike this between a parent ind young 
flicker, nor had I read of it Ap 
parently the repelling of the young 


by the parent flicker is part of thei 


weaning. Just as a dog or a fox may 
retuse to nurse its grown pups, so 
had th flicker clearly shown her 
young ones that their “nursine”’ days 


were ovel 


“That Our Young Ones May 
Live’’— Field Mouse, Jack 
Rabbit, and Cottontail 


August 12. Trumansburg, New York. 
Partly cloudy with a strong breeze out 
of the southwest; a threat of rain in 
the air this morning. 


Ot all our human virtues, courage 

the nost vimired As we respect 
courage so highly in our fellow men, 
so we respect it in wild animals 
It is not so much the courage ol a 
trapped animal that I am thinking 
ol, as that of an animal in detense 
of its young. Perhaps this kind ol 
courage is to us the noblest; in the 
opinion of many naturalists, it 1s 
also the most touching 

This morning I drove into the 
yard of a young farmer in upstat 
New York who is a friend of mine. 
While I waited for him to return 
from the fields where he was work 
ing, I walked about his yard. Near 
the unpainted sheep barn, the young 


man had piled cinder blocks with 
which he planned to build a garage. 
I could see that the blocks had been 
lying there for sometime, and I idly 
picked up one of them to see if a 
garter snake, a ring-necked snake, or 
some other small field creature might 
have taken refuge under it. When I 
lifted the cinder block, I saw a small 
ball of dried grasses and as I knelt 
down to examine it, a pungent odor 
came from it. I had uncovered the 
nest of a field mouse. 


Carefully I opened the ball ol 
grasses. In the center of it I found 
six tiny, hairless mice. I picked up 
three of the naked babies in my 
hands to examine their short muz 
zles, closed eyes, and small ears. One 
of them squeaked shriily as I touched 
it \t that instant, a large field 
mouse, probably the mother, ran 
out of the tall grass beside me. I 
lowered my cupped hand, still hold- 
ing the baby mice, until the back 
of my hand touched the ground 
The mouse scurried to my hand, 
seized a baby in her mouth, turned, 
and ran away with it. I kept my hand 
close to the ground and _ waited. 
Soon the mother mouse returned, 
ran to my hand, and carried away 
a second young one. Within a few 
minutes she had carried away the 
baby mice, including the three | 
had left in the nest, all to some 
hiding place unknown to me—per- 
haps under the sheep barn close by. 
It was the most wonderful example 
of courage in a small animal that | 
had ever seen. I could have crushed 
her small body with one blow of 
my hand, but the field mouse, un- 
daunted by my size, had only one 
concern—the safety of her family. 


\ few years ago, a man and his 
wife told me a remarkable story of 
mother love in a wild animal. In 
early June they were driving along 
a highway in Nebraska when they 
saw a marsh hawk flying nearby. 
Che bird was coursing low over the 
prairie grasses and by the way it 
dipped and quartered, it seemed to 
be hunting. They stopped their cat 
to watch. Suddenly the hawk 
swooped down into the grasses and 
disappeared. At that moment they 
were astonished to see a jack rabbit 
come bounding over the prairie to- 
ward the hawk, which was still on 
the ground. The jack rabbit came 
on at full speed. Just before it 
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“The Price of D.D.T.’ 


“The accompanying photograph 
of a temporary exhibit in Cranbrook 
Institute of Science may be worth 
use in Audubon Magazine. 

“The freezer unit, which is prac- 
tically filled with bodies of birds col- 
lected locally under circumstances 
giving strongest 


dence from D.D.7 
first placed on display at the Cran- 


presumptive evi 
poisoning, was 


brook Institute of Science, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, on the occa- 
sion of a visit from the National 
Shade Tree 


mained 


Conlerence It has re- 
splay and is, of course, 
attracting quite a bit of attention. 
“The freezer unit is covered with 
a sheet of clear plastic so that low 
temperatures are maintained.” 


Rosert T. Hatt, Director 
Cranbrook Institute of Science 


Photograph by Harvey Croze, Cran- 
brook Foundation. 


Poisoned Birds in the Deep Freeze 
Exhibit 

The freezer contains 144 birds of 
53 species brought in to Mr. Walter 
P. Nickell at Cranbrook Institute of 
Science. About 50 per cent of these 
were brought in to us alive, exhibit- 
ing the typical symptoms of poison- 
ing from chlorinated hydro-carbon 
insecticides. Most circumstances sur- 
rounding birds picked up gave no 
evidence as to the source of poison 

whether from tree spraying, lawn 
treatment, or other source; but nine 
birds were brought in from one 
small garden in one day, about one 
week after elm tree spraying of the 
area. 

Che pair of adult robins and thei 
nest of young, shown in the photo 
graph, died in May 1959, a few hours 
after D.D.T. application to a large 
elm shading the nest. 

Che species represented, in ordet 


of number of specimens, are: robin 


909 


(32), Baltimore oriole (7), starling 


(7), English sparrow (6), five each 
of rose-breasted grosbeak, cedar wax- 
wing, common grackle, humming- 
bird; four each of catbird, Swain- 


son's thrush, blue jay, ovenbird; 


three each of screech owl, flicker, 
yellow-bellied sapsucker, goldfinch, 


magnolia warbler; two each of 
cardinal, indigo bunting, northern 
waterthrush, junco, saw-whet owl, 
red-shouldered hawk, brown thrasher; 
one each, marsh hawk, goshawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk, nighthawk, red- 
wing, red-bellied woodpecker, black- 
billed alder = fly- 
catcher, purple martin, cowbird, 
Nashville warbler, pine warbler, 
Cape May warbler, yellow warbler, 
Canada 


cuckoo, phoebe, 


warbler, golden - crowned 
kinglet, ruby-crowned kinglet, blue- 
gray gnatcatcher, tufted titmouse, 
hermit thrush, wood thrush, purple 
finch, song sparrow, white-throated 
sparrow, fox sparrow, chipping spar- 
row, Savannah sparrow, and swamp 


$pal row. 


Bob Allen 


photographed during his 
search for the Canadian nesting grounds 
of the whooping crane, June 19, 1955. 
Photograph by Robert E. Stewart, cour- 
tesy U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


By John O'Reilly 
Allen describes 


Wwe Robert P iC 

the whooping crane to an in 

terested listener he uses more than 

words. His neck seems to lengthen 

and his eyes take on the cold 
ot the whoopet 


he stalks 


emulation of the 


imperious Stare 
With long 


the room n 


Ste ps about 
bird’s dignified gait. He flaps his 
arms in the nuptial dance of th 
male crane. Scilf-legged, he leaps from 
the floor and throws back his head 
Finally he strides away with eyes still 
staring and head moving back and 
forth in 
seen him become so immersed in the 


a jerking motion. I have 


impersenation that he walked right 
out of the room. He might well be 
a man turned into a bird except 
that this bird invariably has a ciga 
gripped in its mouth. Allen without 
a cigar would be like a pelican with 
out a bill; an important feature 
would be missing from his face 
This ability to put himself in a 
bird’s place is one of the many 
reasons why Allen, who retired on 
June 30, 1960, after 30 years with 


the National 


proved so thorough as a field re 


Audubon Society, has 
search man \s the Society's Re 
search Director, he has coupled en 
thusiasm with a tireless attention to 
detail. His field work and the sub 
sequent voluminous reports on the 
roseate spoonbill, the whooping 
crane, and the flamingo are classi 
ecological and life history studies 
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Pol. Mllen- 


MAN WITH A MISSION 


After 30 years of service to threatened species 
of birds, the Society's research expert retires. 


ait much his books* ittel itl a 
more populal vein Iie | is p iced 
the cause tt threatened wildlil De 
tore a large publi 
Allen’s enthusiasm for things in 
he wild became evident in earls 
boyhood and soon led him to pass 
possible nour in the woods }| 
his mative Pennsyly mua. He vas born 
in South Williamspor Lycoming 
(ou \pri 1YO5 As in 
he case ol many b ot that era he 
is deeply influenced by th . 
dertu book of the yutdoors Iw 
Little Savages by Ernest Th IN psol 
SETO! l bec ine his Bible ind he 
SOUL tO TeLve Cl thing itl the 
DOOkK 
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wild things and to the outdoors stl! 
gripped him when he reported for 
work at the National Audubon So 
ciety in September, 1930. Nor was 
it diminished when they named him 
librarian and set him up in a cubby 
hole in the Society's headquarters 
which was then a small suite of 
rooms over a funeral parlor on 
Broadway in New York City. 

His first task was assembling and 
cataloguing the library that Dr. T 
Gilbert Pearson, then President of 
the Society, had collected. Allen had 
never worn an office well, but he 
stuck to the books. A form of relief 
came in 1931 when Dr. Pearson sent 
him to Philadelphia to sell the idea 
of slides and lectures in schools. He 
was giving talks to school children 
when, in May of that year, he re- 
ceived a telegram from Dr. Pearson 
ordering him to make a field survey 
of the Maine coast. It was like 
ordering a duck back into the pond 
He landed on 77 islands and rocks 
where herring gulls were nesting and 
he found the first nest of the great 
black-backed gull ever reported in 
the United States. 

Meanwhile the Society had moved 
to 1775 Broadway and had set up 
a new department of sanctuaries with 
Ernest G. Holt as its director. Allen 
still bore the title of librarian but 
assisted Holt and made some field 
trips. These were welcome interludes 
between stretches of office work. But 
in 1933 Allen was on the point of 
leaving the Society. The Board of 
Directors had held that he looked 
too young to become Sanctuary 
However, instead of leay 
The facia! 


Director. 
ing, he grew a mustache. 
adornment apparently added years 
to his appearance, for in 1954 he 
was appointed Sanctuary Director. In 
his new post he was in charge of a 


OF 


warden force of about 25 men. 
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In 1934 Dr 
dent 


Pearson became Presi 
Kermit Roosevelt, 
President, and John H. Baker, Ex 
ecutive Director. The Society moved 
into the building at 1000 Fifth Ave- 
nue in October 1938 
Allen carried on 
lengthy studies of the black-crowned 
night heron in addition to his work 
at the office. He lived out on Long 
Island, where he would rise at 4:00 


Emeritus, 


From 1936 


through 1938, 


a.m. and ride a bicycle through the 
pre-dawn gloom to reach the heron- 
ries. By special arrangement, he ar- 
rived at the office one hour late each 
morning 

New problems of the Society kept 
arising in the field The nesting 
colony of spoonbills had not been 
found in Florida Bay. The Califor 


nia condor and ivory billed wood 


pecker studies had been set up and 


the Society was playing an ever 


greater role in helping to save 
In October 1939, 


Allen gave up his job as Sanctuary 


threatened species 


Director to take over the spoonbill 


study. Soon, the Allen family was 
living in a trailer on the southern 
end of Key Largo, a place that lacked 
the living facilities it has today. 

For long periods, Allen, with his 
customary thoroughness, conducted 
his investigations by living a hermit’s 
life on a mangrove key where the 
spoonbills nested. His report on the 
1942. 
[The war came along and Allen was 


spoonbills was published in 


soon in the Army, serving as a mate 
on an Army mine-plante1 

By 1944, conservationists and orni 
thologists were so aroused over the 
whooping crane’s plight that . they 
strongly recommended that “the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Na 
tional Audubon Society should take 
immediate steps to learn the exact 
status of this species throughout its 
range and 


institute practical mea 


sures to forestall its extinction.” [See 
The Auk, October 1944 
Editor 

\ small band of these big birds, 
the sole remnant of a great race, 
wintered on the 
disappeared each year to their then 


issue. — 


Texas coast and 
undiscovered breeding grounds in 
northern Canada. In time the whoop- 
ing crane project, with the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Cana- 
dian Wildlife Service, and the Na- 
tional Audubon Society participat- 
ing, was set up. Allen came out of 
the Army in 1946 and Baker im- 
mediately turned the whooper proj- 
ect over to him. 

[his started an adventurous three 
years for Allen. He stored his furni- 
ture in Florida and, with his family, 
moved to the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas to be with 


the cranes. There he lived with the 


Bob Allen (right) with Henry Bennett, former Audubon warden, Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary, Florida. Photograph by Charles Lee Barron, courtesy Florida News Bureau. 


birds on the lonely coastal marshes 
Later he penetrated the wild coun 
try of Canada’s Wood Buffalo Park 
to investigate their nesting grounds 
His greatest moment came when the 
light plane in which he was flying 
circled over a round lake. On a 
small island in the lake was a pan 
of whoopers with two young \ 
mother bear and her two cubs 
scampered across the bed of a dry 
pond nearby and through another 
pond on the other side of the lake 
floundered a bull moose. No scene 
could be closer to the Allen idea ol 
things as they should be 

Yucatan in 1950 


Allen devoted another three years to 


Beginning in 
a study of the American flamingo. 
Most of his work on this project 
was done in the Bahamas and the 
West 


flights out of Miami on the flamingo 


Indies. In all, he made 24 


project 
Allen's enthusiasm for his birds is 
Wherever he 


residents become intensely interested 


infectious goes, local 
in his work and the problems of the 
species he is studying. In the small 
town of Austwell, Texas, the nearest 
community to the refuge where he 
was studying the whoopers, a group 
of townsmen formed a _ loosely-knit 
Austwell Sci 


It met frequently at the 


organization called the 
ence Club 
Station and 


combination gasoline 


beer parlor which was the center of 


Bob Allen when first employed by the 
National Audubon Society. 


community life. There the members 


sat around discussing scientific sub 
jects far into the night, and most ol 
the topics dealt with the whooping 
cranes 

Allen was received in much the 
same manner at Fort Smith, the little 
community in Canada’s Northwest 
Territories where he made his base 
To the people in both places, here 
was a visitor who had no ax to grind 
other than the cause of some threat 


birds He 


lidn’t preach to them 


ened wasn't in it for 


money and 
But through his jovial manner they 
could detect his sincere concern fo1 
the birds and they pitched 
help him as best they could 

And don’t think all this will end 
with Allen’s retirement. During his 
irs in the field, he suftered many 
hardships and _ has to conquer 


various illnesses, including tular 


emia He feels that he ought to 


slow down Under the plans fol 
his retirement, he will still ride herd 
on the roseate spoonbills in Florida 
Bay. He will still take a hand in 
the flamingo project. He has maga 


book to 


His close friends have 


zine articles and anothe 
write i deep 
suspicion that he will be busier after 
retirement than he w before. The 
only outward sign of relaxation is 
that he has recently taken up fishing 
He deserves the best of luck 

CHE END 


Bob Allen today. Photographs from Na- 
tional Audubon Society files. 
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THE WONDERS I SEE— 


reached the hawk, the bird arose 
into the air. It was carrying in its 
talons a baby jack rabbit and was so 
heavily laden with its prey that it 
found it dificult to get more than 
a few feet above the ground. The 
jack rabbit—possibly — the 
ran along just beneath the 


adult 
mothe 
marsh hawk, seeming to dare it to 
come down within kicking reach of 
its big back feet. 


W hx n the marsh hawk had finally 
risen to about 60 to 80 feet above 
the ground, a large Swainson’s hawk 
arrived and dived at it in an attempt 
to make it drop its prey. After a 
short swirling pursuit, watched by 
the jack marsh hawk 
dropped the rabbit. The adult ran 
body of its young 
Both hawks 
returned again and again but they 
did not attack the adult jack rabbit. 
Finally they both flew away. When 


rabbit, the 


swiftly to the 


one and stood over it. 


the man and his wife last saw the 
jack rabbit, it was still standing 


guard over the inert body of its 
young one. 

Recently a woman in Wisconsin 
wrote to me and said she had seen a 
crow swoop down and try to pick 
up a young cottontail rabbit from 
the ground. The mother cottontail 
was nearby and ran swiltly at the 
crow, Causing it to fly. Several times 
the crow came back and tried to 
catch the young rabbit, but each 
time the mother cottontail darted 


at it until it flew away. 


l know of other true accounts ol 


the bravery of wild animals in de- 
fense of their young that have ended 
successfully. In my records are ac 
counts of a hare that fought off a 
weasel which was trying to get at 
her young, and of cottontail rabbits 
that defended their litters against 
blacksnakes, which will eat young 
cottontails if they can catch them. 
Che field mouse, the jack rabbit, 
and the cottontail—all were defend- 
ing their young ones against certain 
death. Whether they did it through 
instinct or devotion does not matter 
so much as the achievement itself, 
and the willingness of the parents to 
themselves so that their 
—THE END 


sacrifice 
young ones might live. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
REPORTS TO YOU 


By Carl W. Buchheister, President of the National Audubon Society 


Eisenhower Acts to Save Key Largo Coral Reef 


\ new kind of .national nature sanctuary came into 
being when President Eisenhower, in an executive orde 
of April 15, 1960, established the Key Largo Coral Reet 
Preserve, withdrawing from any kind of exploitation o1 
despoliation a portion of the only living coral reef on 
the North American continent 

The new preserve is about 21 miles long and 4 miles 
wide. Part of it lies within Florida’s three-mile offshore 
limit and will be protected by the State Board of Parks 
under an order signed by Governor LeRoy Collins and 
other state officials. Action by the President of the United 
States was required to preserve the portion lying out 
side the three-mile line 

A movement to create such an aquatic park was 
started when it became apparent that commercial oper 
ators and skin-diving souvenir hunters were beginning 
to destroy the reef by dredging, dynamiting, and pick 
ing it to pieces 

Readily visible 
waters, the new preserve not only is an area of fantastic 
beauty but provides habitats and shelter for innumerable 
have written to President Eisen 


from the surface in the clear, shallow 


marine animals. We 
hower commending him for acting to save this unique 
and beautiful formation for the scientific study and es- 
thetic enjoyment of future generations. 


C. & O. Canal Park Reversal 


suffered a serious defeat May 19 
Washington 
shelved a bill designed to establish a Chesap. .e & Ohio 
Canal National Historical Park. The blow fell in the 
form of a 227-to-134 negative roll-call vote. Desirable 
bottled up in 


Conservationists 


when the House of Representatives in 


natural measures have been 


committee or otherwise stymied, but this was the first 


resource 


such conservation setback in a record vote in either the 
House or Senate for several years. 

Situated along the banks of the Potomac River fot 
a distance of 165 miles from Cumberland, Maryland, to 
Washington, D. C., the proposed park would be within 
150 miles of nearly 20 million residents of population 
centers in Virginia, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and neighboring states. The historic canal, once a vital 
link in the nation’s commerce, was the culmination of a 
project actually started by George Washington. Now the 
old canal and towpath, long unused for shipping but 
substantially preserved, form one of the most picturesque 
riverside trails in the country as it winds through and 
out of the scenic Alleghenies. Partly owned by the Na- 
tional Park Service now, it already attracts tens of thou- 
sands of visitors annually. These facts were pointed 
out by Congressman Richard Bolling of Missouri and 
others who supported the bill. 

The opponents centered their verbal fire on the cost 
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of the additional land that would have to be acquired to 
round out the park and protect the canal. It was ap- 
parent in the debate, however, that plans of the Army 
a big dam on the Potomac was a 


A dam would cost far 


Engineers to build 
major factor in defeat of the bill. 
more than the park, but certain groups, principally pub- 
lic power interests, have opposed the bill because they 
fear that establishment of the park would make it more 
difficult in the future to get appropriations for the Engi- 
neers’ proposed “Riverbend Dam.” 

Conservationists in the National Capital area have 
campaigned valiantly for the park, but they can’t win 
the battle by themselves. As the local groups rally 
to resume the fight, the rest of the country will have to 
come to their aid. Your Society pledges its support. 
Epiror’s Nott 


a bill that would authorize a C. & O. Canal Park smaller in area 
than the original proposal. This revived hopes the House might 


After this editorial was in type the Senate passed 


reverse itself before Congress adjourned and approve the “half-loaf” 


measure.| 


The Easy Way Out Isn‘t Always the Best 


Last autumn the U. S. Navy decided that to reduce the 
hazard of albatross-aircraft collisions at its Midway Island 
airbases, it would have to slaughter all the “gooney’”’ 
birds on one or two of the islands. National Audubon 
Society leaders and others protested. Then at the sug- 
gestion of U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service biologists, 
who understand birds as well as the Navy understands 
airplanes, the Navy tried leveling the sand dunes adja- 
cent to the runways. This experiment was based on the 
theory that the dunes contributed to air currents that at- 
tracted the soar ing birds. 

One month after the dune-leveling had been completed, 
Biologist Chandler Robbins reported the number of 
soaring birds was down 95 per cent over the most-used, 
east-west runway on Sand Island. On another runway, 
where erosion problems prevented as much dune-leveling, 
the decrease was not so marked. Overall, the number 
of collisions had been reduced 67 per cent. 

Service biologists emphasized this was only a prelimi- 
nary report. Longer observations will be needed to draw 
firm conclusions. The early evidence is sufficient, how- 
ever, to reafirm a conclusion reached long ago by this 
Society: That in “bird nuisance” problems, the obvious 
or easy way out—killing off the birds—is rarely if ever 
necessary, and seldom solves the problem. 


Bob Allen Hangs Up His Binoculars, But 
Not Out of Reach 


To say that “words cannot express” is trite but true 
when I undertake to write something fitting about the 
retirement of Bob Allen who, after 30 years of service, 
has chosen to relinquish the title and responsibilities of 
Research Director of the National Audubon Society. 

Continued on page 188 
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When an adult bird feeds the young of another 


species, it is tempting to call it 


A “Good Samaritan— 


Photographs by the author. 


By H. H. Pittman’ 
PORTION ol 


southeastern Saskatchewan is 
partially wooded: not forested in 
any sense of the word, but liberally 
sprinkled with little thickets which, 
in places, are so numerous that an 
observer seems ringed by trees. From 
the air in autumn these look like 
green oases in a golden-brown sea 


the prait ie ol 


I'he trees are always poplars so that 
to the casual traveler passing by rap 
idly the scenery soon becomes mo 
notonous and even uninteresting 


Only one who lives here or travels 
slowly perceives the beauty of these 
scattered tree groups or realizes that 
each little wood has its own indi- 
viduality. Often they surround small 
depressions holding snow-water for 
a few months in which willows of 
various kinds grow rankly and they 
generally have patches of silvery 
wolf-willows on one side which, in 
turn, may give way to short snow 
berry bushes—the “badger willows” 
of the early settlers. They are all in- 
teresting to a naturalist and worth 
investigating for they afford shelter 
to much of the wildlife of the prairie 
and are the homes of many wild 
flowers. 

I once placed a blind in a recess 
in one of these thickets to get some 
pictures of a pair of clay-colored 
sparrows at their nest in a snow 
berry bush. I watched these active 
little birds for hours at very close 
quarters. The were 
about four or five days old and both 
parents were so busy that my photo 
graphic work was simple. The 


weather was very hot on the second 


young ones 


* Harold Herbert Pittman was born in Englar 
and educated there. He now lives in Saskatchewan 
and for years has been enchanted by the prairie 
country The Editor 
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day ind | was halt asleep when | 
iwakened to the fact that 
there was a male yellow warbler at 


suddenly 
the nes [oo surprised to release 
the camera shutter, I saw him study 
the widely-opened mouths confront 
ing him, quietly wait until they all 
Only 
wonderful 


subsided, and then flit away. 
then did I realize what 
opportunity for an unusual photo- 
graph I had missed 

Fortunately the warbler returned 
several times during the afternoon 
und I was able to get a picture of 
him feeding the young ones trom 
perch their 


The food he brought 


the same parents fre 
quently used 
was too small to be identified and 


seemed more suitable to newly 


hatched chicks 


young sparrows which by this time 


than to the lusty 


were well able to handle quite large 
caterpillars. During his last visit to 
the nest of the clay-colored sparrows, 
one of the parents returned and a 
fight ensued in mid-air. The en 
counter was brief but well worth 
excited yellow 
warbler with every feather erect 
looked like a ball of yellow flame 
I found later that the warblers had 


a nest a few feet away with four 


watching for the 


eVv 
>> 


os on the point of hatching 


These seemingly cooperative, of 


kindly” actions on the part of wild 
birds have been reported before al 
though photographic evidence is un 
common. Caged some- 
times feed and even adopt young 


birds will 


ones of another species but the con- 
ditions in such cases are artificial 
and do little beyond showing that 
such things can occur. Among wild 
birds we would naturally expect the 
females to be most likely to show an 


interest in strange chicks although 


I have known a male Baltimore ori- 
ole to respond to the calls of a 
young red-winged blackbird. Birds, 
of course, are individuals and it 
would be very easy to credit this 
particular yellow warbler with a 
kindly and charitable disposition 
but it is generally a mistake to at- 
tribute human qualities to them. 
While admitting varying degrees of 
intelligence in birds, the actions 
briefly recorded here may have to be 
explained in another way, more 
prosaic but probably truer 


Many wild creatures, and partic- 
ularly birds, are somewhat clocklike 
in their actions and reactions and 
once they are wound up they have 
to do certain things. This procedure 
is the result of countless experi- 
ments spread over thousands or even 
millions of years and generally en- 
ables them to conform to the situa- 
tions they are most likely to meet. 
However, to continue the simile, oc- 
casionally a cog slips with interest- 
ing results. This warbler, keyed up 
to feed newly-hatched chicks, had 
the trigger released when he found 
some young birds close at hand. 
Bound by age-old lessons or consti- 
tutional obligations, he had to fol- 
low the rules. We cannot say that 
his actions indicated either reason- 
ing or intelligence because the 
chicks he fed were not hungry and 
the food he brought was not suited 
to their stage of development. 

The yellow warblers had chicks 
of their own the following day and 
I was soon able to get some pictures. 
If his partner had noticed his indis- 
cretions, I don’t think she men- 
tioned them, and his behavior with 
his own family appeared to be all 
that could be desired. ~THE END 
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Clay-colored sparrow (above) at its nest and young ones. 


A yellow warbler (below) visits the young of the clay-colored sparrow. 


Can natural forces ever be tamed to avert disaster 
to waterfowl? A government biologist uses an op- 
portunity to measure the terrible effects of 
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GREAT DESTROYER OF WILDLIFE 


By Allen G. Smith* 


CROSS the North American con 
tinent, many forces, both man 
made and natural, annually contrive 
to reduce our waterfow! populations 
Man is usually considered to be the 
greatest single factor accounting fo 
the yearly reduction of our wate! 
fowl, either through hunting or the 
destruction or modification of wate 
fowl habitat. It is a difficult task t 
evaluate our role in this problem be 
cause of the many interrelated fa 
tors inherent in the ecology of any 
wildlife species. If, however, we set 
aside human influences and conside 
only the natural causes of waterfow] 
population reduction, we are fre 
quently able to measure their force 
more accurately This is especially 
true when something like disease, oil 
pollution, or hail strikes a limited 
area with a known waterfowl popu 
lation. 
For centuries, hailstorms have 
swept across areas of thunderstorm 
activity on this continent. Fortu 


nately, for all concerned, these 


storms frequently dissipate before 
extending over too great an area, o! 
they are not severe enough or in the 
right locations to cause heavy prop 
erty damage. On the prairies of ou 


mid-continent, damage is usually 


confined to the flattening of gardens 
and grain crops or the destruction of 
greenhouses Occasionally very s« 


vere storms do occur accompanied 


Rese 
Wi 


{ 


by high winds and hailstones ol very 
clestructive sizé Assessments of dam 
e caused by these storms are cus 


made in relerence 


iv 
tomarily to the 
destruction of man’s real and pet 
sonal property. Seldom has it been 
possible to make observations of the 
effects of these storms on our wild 
life resources 

Since 1947, the Bure 
Fisheries and Wildlife of 7. 3 
Fish and Wildlife Service in coopera 
Wildlife 


ind the respective Provincial 


Sport 


tion with the Canadian 


Service 
been conduct 


Game Branches have 


~ 


waterfowl breeding grounds of Can 


innual. surveys of the important 


ula These surveys are conducted by 
trained biologists who act as both 


ierial and ground crews. The popu 


= 


lation and production data which 


these crews gather provide invalu 


able information needed by the fed 
governments of Canada, the 
States, and Mexico in the 
management of our waterfowl re 


sources. 


A Iberta is one of the 


provinces so surveyed each yea It 


Canadian 


also happens that this province, be 
cause of the proximity of the Rocky 
Mountains to its prairies, has a 
greater incidence of hailstorms than 
does any other Canadian waterfowl] 
This fact 


, 
wateriow! 


producing area plus the 


presence of the survey 
teams resident in the field from May 
| to August I, provides an excellent 
opportunity for a study of the effects 
of hailstorms on waterfow] 

change 


\tmospheri conditions 


radically from month to month, and 
from day to day. Some years are 
nearly hail free, whereas others, such 
as 1953 and 1954, are classed as “hail 
years."" Two storms, one on July 14, 
1953, and another on July 18 of the 
same year, were particularly severe 
and widespread. The area covered 
by each storm had been aerially cen 
sused to obtain waterfowl popula 
tion indices, and the earlier of the 
wo storms obliged further by cross 
ng one of our intensive ground 
study areas where a detailed investi 
gation had been made which i 
cluded an accurate census of all wa 
species, sex, and age 


More pertect 


terfowl, by 
adult or juvenile). 
conditions for the study of the effects 
of hailsterms on waterfowl popula 
tions could hardly have been devised. 

Shortly after noon on July 14, 
1953, an extremely severe hailstorm 
originating a few miles southwest ol 
Delburne, Alberta, beat a_ path 
northeasterly to the North Saskatche 
wan River, 140 miles away. The 
most destructive path of this storm, 
where damage to crops was judged 
by the Hail Insurance Board to be 
100 per cent, was five miles in width. 
One hundred and forty miles by five 
miles in area—700 square miles of 
terrible destruction! The storm was 


accompanied by winds which at 
times reached 75 miles per hour, and 
it deposited hailstones slightly larger 
than golf balls. The damage caused 
by such a natural phenomenon is 
hard to believe in terms of flattened 
grain crops, mangled trees, battered 
buildings, and the losses of livestock 


and wildlife. 


FE: mm the air, the track of this 
hailstorm could be seen for miles. 
Within 48 hours after the storm the 
sun had bleached the shredded vege 
tation and a golden-yellow band, ex- 
tending to the horizon, marked the 
The emerald 
green of growing wheat and aspen 


passing of the storm. 


blutfs, outside of the storm area, 
provided a colorful contrast to the 
yellowing plant debris. 

\ close investigation of the hail 
damage on the ground presented a 
picture of unbelievable devastation. 
Grasses and herbs were shredded be 
recognition and beaten into 
Trees and shrubs were 


yond 
the earth. 
stripped of all leaves and small 
branches and the bark on one side 
of the larger trees had been torn 
deeply gouged by hail- 


away o!1 
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stones. Plants growing in waters ol 
the potholes and lakes were reduced 
to nondescript pulp. Emergent vege 


tation had disappeared, destroyed 


and beaten under the water’s surface 


by the weight of the hail. Ponds that 
had been choked with grasses, sedges, 
June, 
evidence of 


cattails, and bulrush since 


were stripped ol all 
former plant growth. The waters of 
these ponds became extremely turbid 
as a result of the violent flailing ac 
tion of the hail upon shallow wate 
areas, 

Farmers in the path of this storm 
suffered great damage from broken 


g 
windows and battered roofs, autos, 
and farm equipment, to say nothing 
of the loss of poultry and other small 
livestock. On the 


area already referred to, one farmet 


waterfowl study 


lost a 600 pound hog before it could 
seek shelter 


™~ . 
Songbirds, 


grouse, 


haw ks, 


grebes, 


owls, 
coots, ducks, and 
geese were wiped out impartially. In 
fact, every exposed bird and small 
mammal was killed in a matter of 
minutes. Adult ducks of all species, 
divers and puddlers, as well as thei 
young, littered the surfaces of the 
potholes and lakes in the path of 
this storm. By the following day, 
waterfowl lay in rows on the shores 
of the ponds, entangled in the plant 
debris which had been swept ashore 
by the wind 

When hailstorms of moderate in 
tensity strike a pothole with dense 
edge and emergent vegetation, wate 
fowl can usually find sufficient covet 
to escape serious harm. But in this 
storm, even lush, five-foot stands of 
battered 


cattails were reduced to 


stubs. In one such cattail stand, 
well-hidden under the live and dead 
stems olf these plants, was a scaup 
nest which was to have hatched in 
about 48 hours. After the storm, no 
upright remained, and, 


though the nest was covered by the 


vegetation 


female when she left, hail had beaten 
down the surrounding plant growth, 
exposing the eggs and destroying 
Ihe well-incubated eggs, pro- 
the surrounding 


them. 
tected in part by 
vegetation and nest cover, was suf- 
ficient to prevent them from being 
completely destroyed. Instead, they 
were shattered and crushed, expos- 
ing the mutilated, fully-developed 
duck 
hatching. 

Many 


embryos that were near to 


ducks, both adults and 
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crows, 


young, were examined after the 
storm in order to learn the physical 
effects of the hail on the bodies of 
these birds. Death was caused by a 
crushing of the skull and massive 
contusions on the backs of both 
adults and young. One interesting 
but gory aspect of these dead _ birds 
was the fact that, repeatedly, one 
found the upper mandible torn from 
the adult ducks, leaving only the 
mandible and the exposed 
tongue. Apparently, ducks 
were struck on the head, crushing 
the skull and tearing away the uppe! 


mandible, death was instantaneous 


lower 
when 


and other contusions were of mino1 
nature, possibly because of the limp 
attitude of the duck. However, if 
the blows came on the back before 
they occurred on the head, injury to 
the body was more severe. It is pos 
sible that death caused by 


blows on the back would cause a 


severe 


duck to drop its head into the water, 
thus protecting the head from fur- 
ther harm. This is, perhaps, a minor 
point, but damage to all dead birds, 
adult and juvenile, seems to have 
been of either one type or another, 
but usually not both. Only an oc- 
casional bird was found with a 
broken wing, which may indicate 
that the severity of the storm was 
too great to allow them to try to 
escape by flying. The fact that the 
storm occurred during the period of 
adult moult, meant that many adults 
as well as most young were not well- 
protected by feathers. Thus, birds 
were frequently found that had been 
scalped and had the skin torn from 


their backs. 


So much for the actual physical 
effects of hail on ducks. Of even 
greatel interest were the over-all el 


fects of these storms on known wa- 
terfowl populations. Let us considet 
again the July 14, 1953 hailstorm. 
The aerial above the 


area which we traveled to measure 


“highways” 


waterfowl populations crossed the 
path of this storm at 10 different lo 
cations. These are flown twice each 
summer, once in May to census wa- 
terfowl breeding populations, and 
again in July to measure their pro 
duction. From these aerial surveys 
in 1953, we were able to measure the 
total loss of waterfowl]! from one hail- 
storm. In May, these aerial surveys 
produced a waterfowl population in- 
dex for the parklands of 16.4 pairs 
or 32.8 ducks per square mile. 


Cherefore, in May 1953, a minimum 
of 11,500 pairs or 23,000 ducks were 
resident within the area devastated 
by hail on July 14. When the sec- 
ond aerial survey was conducted 
early in July, the same area netted a 
brood index of 3.3 broods per square 
mile with an average of 5.7 duck- 
lings per brood. Thus, at least 2,310 
broods, or an additional population 
of about 13,190 ducklings, were pres- 
ent at the time of the storm. If we 
add the adults in May (23,000) to 
the young in July (13,190), the total 
loss is some 36,190 waterfowl! This 
is exclusive of coots which are also a 
very plentiful species in Alberta's 
parklands. 


The figure of 36,000 is thought to 
represent a minimum loss figure for 
this single storm for several reasons. 
First, the storm path, though it was 
seldom less than five miles in width, 
was frequently wider than that. Sec- 
ond, it is a well-known fact that visi- 
bility factors reduce our accuracy of 
observation in the parklands by an 
appreciable degree. Actual popula- 
tions are known to be as much as 
twice the index figure obtained by 
an aerial census of ducks in the 
parklands. Third, and equally im- 
portant, is the fact that in July a 
great proportion of all male ducks 
usually leave their females and as- 
semble in large lakes in moulting 
concentrations, leaving only the fe- 
males with their broods. Though 
this ordinarily removes half of the 
adult population, several very im- 
portant moulting areas happened to 
be in the path of this storm—lakes 
such as Buffalo, Wavy, Thomas, and 
scores of others too small to be 
named but too large to be classed as 
potholes. Thus, we found that all 
ages and species and both sexes of 
waterfowl were destroyed with im- 
partiality. It is felt, therefore, that 
an estimate of 36,000 dead ducks re- 
sulting from this single storm is very 
conservative. 

Though no effort will be made to 
describe the second severe storm 
which struck the central prairies on 
July 18, 1953, we were again able 
to assess the damage caused by it. In 
this case, within an area of 260 
square miles, some 23,000 adults and 
1,000 young ducks were destroyed. 
Thus, in less than a week, a mini- 
mum of 60,000 ducks were wiped out 
by these two storms in one segment 


Continued on page 189 
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OWLS 


Emblems of the Night 


1€ most nocturnal of all owls, photographed by 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 


By Peter Farb 


( NE night a few vears ago when 
broke 
gloom of a Virginia swamp, I took 


my cal down in the 
out my red warning-flashlight from 
the trunk and waited for help to 
Then | 


most night creatures are practically 


arrive remembered that 


insensitive to red light. Here was 
an opportunity to break the bonds 
of my electrified world and watch 
the drama of the night unseen 

I played my flashlight through the 
deep forest and in the red-hued mist 
hopping, 
crawling, running life. My light 
flicked past a rabbit. Suddenly, | 
felt an eerie draft of air and in an 


saw a wonder world of 


instant a great horned owl was on 
the animal, enfolding it in its wings 
I had not heard a sound as the ow! 
swept past me. With grim precision, 
it had captured prey I could not 
have seen without my light. 

Owls, rightly known as “lords of 
the night,” possess some of the most 
marvelous gifts of animal structure 
to be found. Their life habits and 
forms have developed in response to 
the fact that they must live success 
fully in the pitch of night. They 
must seek out and capture the most 
rapidly darting avoid tree 
branches and other obstacles, attract 


prey, 


a mate—ail in a world of so little 


light that human eyes would be 


prac tically useless. 


lo do these things, the owl is en- 
dowed with specialized night equip- 
ment. It is one of the few silent 
birds in flight. With eyesight 100 
times as acute as human eyesight, it 
can detect the faintest glimmer of 
light. (At least one kind of owl can 
capture prey where the light is the 
equivalent of that thrown by an or- 
candle burning 2,582 feet 
Its hearing is so sharp that 


dinary 
away!) 
it can even pinpoint its prey in com- 
plete darkness. Its powerful claws 
are set at hair-trigger and are able 
to clinch automatically on prey it 


Great horned owl in flight. Photographed by G. Ronald Austing. 


can feel, but. is unable to se¢ s and hobgoblins; very presence ow trees of our once great virgin 
But the superstitions! Around the is regarded as a certain sign of trag forests. Like shy outcasts, outra 


globe, this amazing creature, be ed And actually, the owl is every geously hunted by man, they have 
cause it is hinged to the unexplored bit as amazing as the folklore it has found refuge there. They have been 
world of darkness, is feared and mis inspired t 7s true that owls olten known to glow with a phosphores 
understood. People of many nations inhabit abandoned houses and dark cence as they swoop through gloom 
depict owls as attendants on sorce! church beltries, in lieu of the ho ike ghosts; that is because the rot 


ting wood of their nest holes may be 
Great gray owl photographed by William H. Carrick of Toronto, Canada coated with luminescent fungi which 
rubs off on the birds’ feathers. And 
the wise old owl is heavy with age; 
one captive lived for 68 years, a 
record among birds, and there is 
even the report of one reaching 100! 

Owls are among the most success 
ful creatures in feathers. They have 
colonized all parts of the globe ex 

pt the frozen Antarctic About 133 
species (18 of them in this country) 
hunt all types of terrain in the 
world’s forests, swamps, and deserts. 
Some owls have wingspreads nearly 
is great as a man’s height; some are 
as small as sparrows. But we hu 
mans, prisoners of the daylight, 
rarely see owls. Since most of them 
do not undertake regular migra 
tions, as do most other birds, we may 


never see large flight groups of them. 


Dix screech owl is probably the 
most widespread American owl. It 
is divided by scientists into 18 races, 
each one varying slightly in colora 
tion or size, which can be found 
from Alaska to Mexico, in rain for 
ests as well as deserts Second in 
ibundance is probably the barn owl 
hich has thrived by taking up 
quarters in human habitations. The 
largest American owls—the great 
horned, the great gray, and barred 
generally hunt in dense forests. 
During the day, when their spe 
cialized gilts are of litthe value, most 
owls remain in concealment, dozing 
in their roosts or sunning themselves 
* For the 


lord of the night is the dupe of the 


on a nearby tree branch 


day. Lethargic, it is open sport tor 
the smaller birds, especially crows 
ind jays, which mob it unmerci 
fully. But so expert is the owl's con 
cealment that it is rarely found; a 
barred owl whose woods I visit in 
summer is discovered only three o1 
four times during the season. 

The owl's subdued coloration re 
sembles sunlight splotching against 
the bark of a tree, and he can sit 
perfectly immobile, so still that one 


I ire tl iwk wl y owl, an 
eare wl which ofte hu uring tl 
ra, prairie field und =marshe 
' ' ’ »> much hunting laylight, and 
e ’ . wls seem to hunt entirely during the 
\ \4 : The Editor 
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ae . - bees oar 


ornithologist, after watching an owl 


for 15 minutes, was convinced that 


the bird had ceased to breathe! 
Close inspection revealed that when 
(thus tending to 


the owl inhaled 


make larger), it compensated for 
this motion by pressing its feathers 
tightly against its body. When it ex 
haled, which would normally shrink 
its size, it puffed out its feathers. Re 
sult: no apparent motion whatever. 

\ majority of these silent hunters 
of the night are covered from bill to 
needle-sharp talon with continuous 
feathers so fine and soft that they 
act as sound mufflers; even the base 
of the owl's beak is hidden under a 
flight feathers 
have unlike those in 


other birds, with the result that al 


mass of down The 
fuzzy edges, 
most all whir from striking the air is 
eliminated 
sleek at its tip, like a duck’s to repel 


The body plumage is 
rain, but towards the roots it is so 
soft that Alexander Wilson has said 
these feathers ‘““may be touched with- 
Even the big owls 


Atte they bathe 


out being felt.” 
are mostly feathers. 
it is possible to gauge the true size of 
their bodies, as the feathers are mat- 
ted down. They are scrawny, thei 
necks a thin pivot, the legs resemble 


straight stilts 


Owls frequently tangle with prey 


much larger than themselves—house- 


cats, porcupines, turkeys. Even the 
tiny pygmy owl of the Pacific States, 
a broth of a bird little larger than a 
bluebird, takes on gophers. That is 
because of the specialized design of 
the talons. Each leg has a thick ten- 
don which runs down it and, on a 
sort of pulley, around what in our 
foot would be the heel Then the 
tendon branches to the four needle 
When the owl hits its 


prey, the legs draw up—automatically 


sharp talons 
from the impact—and the tendon 
clenches the toes, driving in the tal 
some powertul 


ons. In addition, 


muscles farther up the leg aid in 
forcing the talons in to the hilt. The 
grip is so tenacious that sometimes 
the only way a person grasped by a 
stubboin owl can be freed is by cut 
ting the bird’s tendons 

An owl's eye is adapted to make 
full use of every glint of available 
light. Whereas our eyes have cone 
cells (which help us to discriminate 
colors) and rod cells (for light-gath 
ering), the tightly 
with cells. 


owl's eye is 


light-gathering 


packed 
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Thus, it lives in a world colored 
only by shades of gray.) And each 
of these rods contains a remarkable 
chemical known as “visual purple,” 


which converts even a glimmer olf 


light into a chemical signal which is 
flashed to the brain and gives the 


Barred owl. 


Photograph 


! an actual sight 


when a human would see only the 


impression 


presence of light. 

Ihe owl’s eye is. considerably 
larger than the human eye, and does 
not rotate in its socket. Each eyvye- 


ball is fixed, like a headlight on a 


by Edwin J. Howard. 


car. So, to see in different directions r pe ntractil to th barn owl the freedom of the shed 
the owl is endowed with an extrao1 st delicat oin th When he turned off the lights and 
dinary ability to rotate its head can ¢ rk the pupils of released a live mouse, he could hear 

This was demonstrated to m«e h eye independ so that « the mouse move in the dried leaves, 


when I observed a large owl perched irs | trend n object in then felt a draft of air as the owl 


on a tree stub in my woods. I sud Ds ind the her to a hay left its perch and dived to the floor. 
denly realized that I had made two pening bright rh secause of Immediately snapping on the lights, 
complete circles of the bird in my ese deli ljust nts, Most owl Payne found the owl with the mouse 
inspection, yet its head always faced ha xcel lay vis in its talons. 
me so as to keep me within sight of ond wl's rhe ji So unbelievable was it that an owl 
its wary eyes. But the head wasn’t yrnitl ; yr mal veal { could catch prey in complete dark- 
actually twisting continuously in one ild not plain how ov n ness that many explanations were 
direction. When the neck had r prey on < attempted. Experiments were run 
volved as far as it could go, about oh ts there is ight to see if the owl was perhaps rely 
three-quarters of a circle, it whipped ible t took a graduat tl ing on an acute sense of smell, or if 
around to start rotating from the rm Liversity el yne, t it was helped by invisible heat 
beginning point again. But the a ve how the birds d waves, as rattlesnakes are in locating 
tion is so rapid that it appears to b , ent vn prey. Results of tests: negative. Fina! 
one fluid motion ' 1e lings j confirmation that the owl performed 
The owl has control over the yng shed so that it 1 ympletely its feat solely by acute hearing came 
pils of its eyes, expanding them at h id dried when Payne plugged one of the 


night to increase their light-gather | Ho ne 9 bird's ears. The owl went wav wide 


The eyes of this great horned owl have light-gathering cells and a remarkable chemical, 
“visual purple,” which help it to see in dusk or darkness. Photograph by G. Blake Johnson. 


of the mark. When the ear was un 
plugged—end of one mouse! 

Much of the owl’s amazing hear- 
ing comes from the design of its ears. 
The horns or tufts of feathers 
many not ears at all, but 


probably 


on 
owls are 
decorations valuable in 
camouflage. The ear 
some species are so large that they 
entirely the sides of the head. 
Beyond this, an owl’s head is wide 
and flattened, the 
far apart. This means that 
will later at 
than another—an infinitesimal 
lapse to be sure, but sufficient to give 


openings in 
cove! 


setting two ears 
a sound 
eal 


time 


wave arrive one 


1 clue to the sound's direction. Many 
owls also have lopsided ears—differ- 
ent in size or shape on each side 
as a possible aid in giving different 
sound impressions and locating the 
source of a sound 

[he owl’s face is ringed by a disc 
of stiff, curved feathers which collect 
the 
ear much as happens when we cup 


and bounce sound waves into 


our hand to an ear to catch an in 


distinct sound. Sounds collected by 


feathers are funnelled into the ear- 


drum, largest in the avian world. 


Owis usé 

They 
riety of calls and probably no spe- 
Chere may 
be a practical reason for that. In 


sound to attract then 


mates have a tremendous va 


cies duplicates another. 


the night, a mistaken call might at 


tract a mate of the wrong species 


bedlam of 
and 


calls are a 
night 
The barred owl can be iden- 
its laugh, the 
its panther 
its eerie 


I he se 
mournful wails, 


shrieks. 


tified by 


cries, 


maniacal 


great horned owl by 
the screech owl by 


Some ol 


scream, 
tremolo these calls resem- 
ble hisses, groans, saw-filing, snores. 
Burrowing owl young sound exactly 
like a rattlesnake’s buzz—from which 
the folklore that these 


owls live contentedly with rattlers in 


has arisen 
underground burrows 

An owl is, 
most tender of 


amazingly, among the 
mothers, and can be 
a ventriloquist in defense of its nest. 
When Lewis W. Walker, a wildlife 
photographer who has made a spe- 
cial study of owls, once discovered 
a nest, his ears were besieged by the 
shuddering sounds of angry bobcats 
When that him off, 
the mother her nest 


into high grass and made the an- 


failed to scare 


owl flew from 


guished cry of a small animal in dis- 


tress. Finally, when nothing else 
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The pygmy owls, no larger than bluebirds, hunt by daylight. They live in western 


America and are owls of the 


North 


worked, she threw herself on him, 
ripping with her talons 

“Owlness” is typified by the great 
horned, widely distributed through- 
out the forested regions of the New 
World. It is the lord of the night 
to which every bird and mammal, ex 
cept the large St, pays tribute. Ernest 
Thompson Seton said of this spe 
“All I have seen of them would 
rank 

most pronounced and 
Charles 


who be- 


cies: 
make me 
among the 
savage of the birds of prey.” 
the banke1 
the eagle 


that 


these winged tigers 


Broley, retired 


leading authority, 


the 


came 


learned only living thing 


an eagle from its 
horned 


20 eagle nests he ex 


ible to dislodge 


nest 1S a great owl: about 


one ot every 
amined had been commandeered by 
a great horned. 

Although no heavier than a roast 
ing chicken, the great horned strikes 
many times its own 


kill 


finds in the 


down geese 


weight. It may and eat other 


owls that it woods, and 


forest. Photograph by Russell Kinne. 


it sometimes on the larger 
hawks. 

In the harsh days of winter, right 
after the new year, while every other 
that north is 
struggling to the great 
horned begins a new life cycle. It 
not its 
but usurps a sturdy one built by an 
eagle or a hawk. When the owner 


returns in the spring, no matter— 


prey s 


creature has stayed 


survive, 
nest of own, 


does build a 


for the great horned has but to flick 
its powerful sickled talons and the 
mightiest of birds retreats. 

All during January and February, 
as the blizzards roar and blankets of 
the female great 
incubates her 
three eggs. The male, smaller in size 
but no less fierce and hardy, perches 


snow descend, 


horned owl two ofr 


silently on a tree stub to defend the 
nest and to watch the landscape 
with great yellow eyes for a careless 
hare or mouse. The booty is brought 
home and piled high on the nest, as 
much as 18 pounds of larder at a 
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time to feed the owlets they will 
eat their own weight in food ever 
night if it is available 

owlets hav 


In a tew weeks, the 


become as fierce as thei 


When they are 


age, the 


parents 
about 12 weeks ol 
parents stop feeding them 
and fly off into the forest to again 
take up their solitary lives. If both 
parents survive, the same pair will 
mate again the following wintei 
Studies of owl food-habits from 
all over the country reveal that owls 
dine almost exclusively on rodents 
and other small animals. Yet only 


14 of our 50 states protect all ol 


rivaling even 
ot roaents 
overwhelm our crops and 
One authori states that 1n a 
gle night a barn owl may capture 
much small pre 
\ British study revealec 
owls took 23,980 


Despite the 


lence of their shee 
being allows 
landscape 


Their 


habitat 


bulldozers The “land 
scaping’ we now give oul woods in 


stroved by 


removing dead timber decreases the 
nesting sites of those owls that nest 
Leaving an occa 


in hollow trees. 


sional dead tree standing in the 


woods, and placing large nesting 
boxes high on the trunks of healthy 
trees, can help correct that. 

Telling the story of owls is a 
worthy project for any group. Once 
common, owls are retreating before 
man and civilization. Wouldn't we 
be well advised to give more respect 
beneficial 


ful protection to these 


lords of the night? DHE ENb 


THE FLYING MAMMALS— 


United States, southeastern Canada 
and in the Pacifi 
north of the Columbia River to the 
southern tip of Alaska 

The silver-haired bat is blackish 


coastal regions 


brown, with white-tipped hairs on 
the middle of its back. It is a forest 
dweller, with a range similar in size 
to that of the littl 
but more southerly 

The red bat is brick 
and frosted, the 


brown myotis, 


to rusty-red 
female lighter in 
color than the male. It is a solitary 
forest dweller, with a plumpish fac 
and small rounded ears. It lives in 
most of the United States except 
southern Florida and the northwest 
in southern Canada, in Mexico, and 
in Central America 

brown bat is brown 
with black 


It may be distinguished 


The big 
lighter in desert regions 
membranes 
by its large size and color. It is a 
buildings, crevices, and 
Mexico 


most oO 


dweller in 
caves in Central America, 
the United States except 
Florida, and in southwestern and ex 
treme southeastern Canada 

The hoary bat is relatively large 
yellowish to mahogany, with frost 
ing, a butt-yellow’ throat, and 
rounded ears. It lives in forests in 
northern Mexico except Baja Cali 
fornia, in the United States except 
southern Florida, and in the south 
ern half of Canada 

Ihe chances of identifying a bat 
on the wing are slight, especially 
against a forest background, wher: 


the bat is like 


fluttering against varying darkness 


a bit of night shadow 


I was fortunate enough to sight a 
red bat in the 
tern as the bat swooped on a moth 


\ little 


spice I 


light beam of a lan 


brown myotis snatched a 
large from a thread in our 
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pen doorw i\ sO 
I 


snick of its teeth And 
with binoculars I identified a small 
group ol hoary bats hanging upside 


| 


down on the high branches ol 


spruce tree on a summer afternoon 


It is regrettable that such interest 


ing mammals are so retiring and noc 
turnal that they offer us lew oppor 
tunities for close observation ol 
them outside ol « ty} Sometimes 
an Opportunity to 
least expected 

In the Chicage ! vears 
io, I found a lit own myotis 
concret« 


collapsed miserably 
building 


sidewalk outside thx 

where I was employed moved 
slightly when I picked it up but 
was So parched with thirst that tts 
mouth was open and its tongue 
interested soda clerk 


papel straws and, in 


swollen An 


rave mk 


some 
my othe | managed to give the bat 


several drops of water from the end 


I reme mbe red 


ol a straw. It revived 


bats y childhood had 


| being enclosed 


seemed tO mind 
they often huddled in small atti 


aces behind chimneys. I put my 


patient safely out of sight large 


After 


drinks it was able to crawl feebly. | 


ok it home in a ventilated pape 


box and hung it on the edge ol a 
igh shelf in my dressing closet 


When dusk came it fluttered 
| filled the basin 


lesk drawer several more 


ibout in the closet 
in the idjoining bathroom’ with 
ind opened i window 
. The bat flashed 
back and forth 


in flight 


trom 
gracefully 
scooping up watel 
with its tongue before it 
found the opening and went into 


Next 


hanging indoors again from the high 


the night morning it Was 


shelf in my dressing closet. During 
the night it had returned through 
the open window. 

It remained with me throughout 


the summer. Sometimes it stayed 


iway all night, but more often 
hunted only during the hours alter 
dusk and before dawn, with a rest 
During a 
plague of mayflies, when the streets 
and ait literally filled with 


these delicate creatures, my bat was 


in the closet between 


were 


some 
of the 
night resting indoors. It seemed that 
the durations of its hunting trips was 
availability of 


gone only an hour at a time 


times less—and spent most 


determined by the 
suitable food. 

My bat was very clean and often 
spent 20 minutes or more in groom- 
ing itself. It licked its wings and fur 
systematically as far as it could reach 
with its long tongue. Then it mois- 
tened its hind feet and went over its 
back and parts of its head. It « leaned 
its ears thoroughly with its mois 
tened toes. As it 
handle it after the first few days, I 
could examine it closely but found 


allowed me _ to 


no signs of any vermin. 

I de not think the bat liked being 
stroked, but it tolerated my touch. 
However, it did seem to enjoy flying 
around the living room, thus creat- 
ing near-panic several times when I 
had guests. I always hoped that when 
it disappeared in the fail, it went to 
some warm and moth-rich place to 
spend the winter. 

This bat and its relatives deserve 
nothing but the best, and I believe 
curiosity will be 
satisied and our knowledge much 
enriched if science can unravel the 
secrets of the bat’s sonar, regulation 


our intellectual 


of its body temperature, metabolism, 
and gestation period. THE END 
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British and U. $. Bird Watchers 
Mark Theodore Roosevelt Hikes 


The leader of the Long Island walk 


Oyster Bay Group Re- was Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, La 
traces Route President mont Curator Emeritus of Birds at the 
Took in Walk 50 American Museum of Natural History. 
Years Ago He told the bird watchers who as 


sembled on the veranda of the Roose 
By Ira Henry Freeman velt house here, that Colonel Roosevelt 
had observed forty-two species on his 

OYSTER BAY, L. I., June 10—A pair English walk on June 10, 1910, and 
of bird study walks taken by President forty-three on a walk at Sagamore Hill 
Theodore Roosevelt filty years ago were nine days later. 


commemorated here today by forty bird 


watchers who took a similar walk at the Observers Compare Species 

Roosevelt home on Sagamore Hill “We have Colonel Roosevelt's list of 
Meanwhile, in Brockenhurst, England, June 19,” Dr. Murphy said. “Let us sec 

a group of American, British and Cana how the list of birds we observe here 

dian nature lovers were re-enacting an this morning compares with his.” 

other of Roosevelt's bird walks The bird watchers then waded in 


Leaders of the first Roosevelt commemorative birding trip at Sagamore Hill, June 

10, 1960, compare notes. Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy (left), Lamont Curator 

Emeritus of Birds, American Museum of Natural History; John K. Terres (center), 

Editor, Audubon Magazine; James Calligan (right), Resident Warden, Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, New York. 
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luxuriant poison ivy through the woods 
to the Oyster Bay shore, listening in- 
tently for bird calls and sweeping the 
dense foliage with binoculars. Dr. Mur- 
phy, a tall, lean outdoorsman in a 
khaki safari suit, led one group while 
John K. Terres, editor of the Audubon 
Society magazine, led another. 

Back at the house after two hours of 
looking and listening a compilation 
showed forty-four species had been ob- 
served by the party. Colonel Roosevelt 
had spotted seventeen that today’s group 
did not see but they had spotted eight- 
een not on his list. 

“I thought we were very short on 
warblers today,” Dr. Murphy com- 
mented. “Although we did hear and 
see a warbling vireo near the parking 
lot—a very rare bird on Long Island. 
We were lucky to spot a pair of chim- 
ney swifts too. They were abundant in 
Colonel Roosevelt's time.” 

Mrs. Ethel Roosevelt Derby, the for 
mer President’s daughter, arranged the 
two anniversary walks but she was ab 
sent today because of illness in her 
family 


Hike Through New Forest 
in England Includes 50 
Persons of 3 Nations 


By Seth S. King 
BROCKENHURST, England, June 


10—Fifty years ago yesterday Theodore 
Roosevelt, accompanied by Sir Edward 
Grey, then Britain's Foreign Secretary 
and one of the country’s leading bird ex 
perts, hiked through wilds of the New 
Forest to watch English birds. 

Today his walk was commemorated 
with another journey through the wilds 
of New Forest by a procession of Amer- 
ican, Canadian and British ornitholo- 
gists, wildlife specialists, conservationists 
and ordinary bird lovers. 

\t times more than fifty persons were 
strung out along the seven miles of 
paths, roadways and fire bricks in Eng- 
land’s forest preserve. 

See and Hear 52 Species 

By day's end the watchers had seen 
or heard fifty-two species, seventeen 
more than the _ thirty-five birds Mr. 
Roosevelt and Sir Edward had noted 
half a century ago. 

New Forest, fifteen miles northwest of 
Southampton, contains almost 100,000 
acres of timber and moorland. In some 
sections it is as unspoiled as when it was 


Continued on page 196 
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Handling and photographing a porcupine can be — 


what the author terms — 


A Thorny Assignment 


{ll photographs by the author. 


By Gordon S. Smith 


MPULSIVELY I retreated. 
Whang! Whang! A salvo of quills 
were embedded in the log, like pins 
in a cushion. 
I waited. 


\gnes, my porcupine 


temporarily in slowly 


raised her head in my direction. She 


captivity, 


turned, sat hunched up, and com- 
menced to chew again on the piece 
of carrot. 
We were 
endeavoring to obtain good live por 
On the whole our 


in the animal studio 
cupine portraits 
attempts were successful, but occa- 
sionally Agnes became upset, or nervy 
ous and vhang! 


How |! 


\gnes 


became involved with 


started from good-natured 


teasing. Being a Director of the 
Zoological Society of Buffalo brings 
me very close to the animal world, 
particularly in the city. On a visit 
Museum of 


Clayton 


to the Science, I was 
watching Mr Freiheit, As 
sistant Curator of the living speci 
mens, feeding Agnes 

“Like to take her 
while, until we finish renovating her 
quarters?” Clayton casually re 
marked. He _ had 
twinkle in his eyes. 

He was half serious but, unknown 
to him, I had looked forward to this 
many 


home for a 


mischievous 


opportunity for months. 


“Why yes,” I replied, and inwardly 
chuckled as Clayton looked at me 
with an air of amusement. He slipped 
her in an animal carrier and that 
was that. 

My home has 


housed many un- 


usual animals. Acclimatization is a 


slow two-way affair. Different ani 


mals of the same species will react 
in different ways to their unfamiliar 


“I photographed Agnes with a 
carrot clutched between her paws.” 
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“I felt the point which was needle sharp 


the opposite end (right) had a 


short weak root.” 


and unnatural surroundings. Some 
inquisitive, 
\gnes was indif- 


are scared, some are 
others indifferent. 
lerent 
From the first, she was sensitive 
to immediate contact —a carryovet 
\ porcupine’s 


hearing are 


from the wild state 
senses of smell and of 
not acute, and its eyesight is poor. 
this, its sense of 
feeling, o1 Inter 
spersed with the quills it has long 


To make up fon 
contact, 1s acute. 


guard hairs. So sensitive are these 
that by lightly blowing on them, 
particularly near the tail, I can set 
the animal on the defensive with its 
tail whipping. 

[ inspected the quills that were 
Agnes continued 
Che quills 


driven in the log. 
to chew on het 
ranged from one to two inches long 

the most effective length for de- 
Phe longer quills in her body 
weak; these two- 


carrot, 


tense 
were slender and 
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“She appeared to be in a trance . . . it could be broken by touching her.” 


“Agnes doing her ‘exercise dance.’ ” 


inch ones in the log were firm and 


sturdy. 
Removing one from the log, I felt 
the point which was almost needle 


sharp. The brown area seemed 
smooth in one direction and slightly 
rough in the other. Along this sur- 
face were scales, like shingles, but 
arranged in spiral form and _ point- 
ing backwards. They were too small 
to see with the naked eye, but it 1s 
these scales that retain the quills in 
the flesh of any animal that has at 
tacked the porcupine. The scales 
also have a tendency to flare out 
ward when moist, a movement which 
further helps the quills take hold. 
The rest of the shank of the quill 
was smooth and white. It ended in 
a short weak root, which could 
easily loosen from the porcupine’s 
body when the point had found its 
target. 

Porcupines do not SHOOT quills! 

If they did I'm sure I would not 
have been so eager to have Agnes 
at home. Quills may occasionally fall 
out or fly a couple of feet through 
the air if the animal shakes itself; 
but they fall harmlessly to the 
ground. 

Agnes was still chewing. I quietly 
took a photograph of her with the 
carrot clutched between her paws. 
There was no objection and no tail 
swishing. When she was finished she 
let me rub her nose and gently 
stroke her head (in the direction of 
the quills, of course). She let me lift 
her paw and place it on the log fon 
another photograph. She was very 
patient and so was I. We were get 
ting along well together. 

(According to Dr. Albert R. Shadle, 
who has had 20 years of experience 
with porcupines, a captive one dis 
plays an interesting habit not seen 
in the wild. Agnes lived up to these 
reports — she danced. “Doc” called 
this an “exercise dance.” Apparently, 
the basic dances are the same, but 
each porcupine has its own variation 
of it and, with the porcupines that 
“Doc” has kept at the University of 
Bullalo, he could distinguish his 
charges simply by watching each one 
dance. 

I watched Agnes. She supported 
herself by her rear legs and _ tail; 
lifted her head to the heavens, as il 
in song; swayed her body like an 
\frican dancer; patted the air with 
her forepaws, and went through a 
series of rhythmic gyrations. She ap 


t 


Continued on page 
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“She let me lift her paw and place it on a log.” 
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FINDING 
WITH 


Sewall 
Pettin gil. l 


TIT IT 


WHERE TO GO 
WHEN TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 


ror 


Netherlands Leeward Islands 
During a recent lecture tour 
Caribbean, Mrs. Pettingill 
| 


spent six January days in 


Nether 


lands Leeward Islands the other l 


and Aruba, two of the 


lvine off the northwes 


Venezuela Like the hun 
vinter-vacationing Amer! 


Bonaire 
coast o 


dreds olf 


cans there at the time, we visited 


shops (both islands ar 


free ports and purchased more 


enticing 
merchandise than we needed In 
Willemstad, the c: ‘ Curacao 
we watched the famous pontoon 
bridge do what it was made to do 
open and close, and walked some ol 
the narrow streets lined with quaintly 
gabled, brightly painted, eighteenth 
century houses. On Aruba. we im 
proved our tan by spending a few 
hours horizontal on its greatest tour 
ist attraction, Palm Beach. In othe: 
respects we were quit unorthodox 
by looking for birds instead of fol 
lowing the admonitions of the tow 
ist bureaus 

Curacao and Aruba are centers not 
only of a thriving tourist trade but 
of booming oil industries as well 


rheir densities of human population 
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ARUBA 
& CURACAO 
S “wa BONAIRE 


o hire insportatiol 


! 
ily available Bel ttempting 
iny trip he should first acquire one 
the fine road maps published hy 
oil companies (Shell, on Cura 
cao; Lago-Esso, on Aruba He will 
have no trouble making inquiries be 
cause English is widely spoken. ‘The 
Dutch Aulines, KLM, has 
SCTVICE 
islands and t 


Both Curacao ind Aruba and 


Roval 


Bonaire too, have only a light rain 
fall and practically no running fresh 


There 


ponds where wate} ccumulates du 


watel ir¢ no a tew 


ing the so-called “‘wet” season (Ox 


tober through Januar ind stands 


pe riod 


Owing to these semi-arid conditions, 


for an indefinite thereafter 


THE NETHERLANDS 
WEST INDIES 


OCEAN 


AUTOM 


Ree we 


& 


Na va\b ans a Y Ta Tyeii0)) 


the predominating native vegetation 
consists largely of cacti and thorny 
shrubs. Breeding birdlife is limited 
ccordingly to about 50 species, aug 
mented in the fall, winter, and 
spring by 60 regular migrant o1 
Visiting species, mostly from North 
generally 


\merica Seabirds are 


sparse; several terns and the mag 
nificent frigate-bird are the only nest 
ers. Transient and wintering shore 
birds occur in impressive numbers, 
ttracted by the many extensive 
beaches, mud flats, and salt-wate 
lagoons. The principal interest for 
the American bird finder is in the 
exotic land species, the numerous 
migrants from his homeland, and the 
flamingoes on Bonaire. The chances 
of his enjoying good weather—ample 
sunshine, temperature between the 
high seventies and low eighties, and 
a steady, eastern trade wind--are rea 
sonably certain on almost any day in 


any season. 


Curacao 

Besides being the largest of the 
three islands (210 square miles) 
with the heaviest human population, 


Curacao has the richest birdlife, in- 
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cluding 42 breeding species. The 
fact that it has more birds than the 
others is attributed in part to more 
varied and extensive habitats, rang 
ing from semi-deserts to the contrast- 
ingly lush groves of coconut palms 
papaya cultivated 
plants of the many fruit plantations. 

We took two trips during our 
both of which re- 


trees, and othe 


January stay, 
warded us with a good list of birds, 
island’s 


as well as fine views of the 


more attractive natural features 
The first was west from Willem 
stad to the Malpais Dam, about SIX 
miles distant. On mud flats along 
the way we saw snowy egrets, little 
blue herons, and both greater and 
esser vellowlegs [he waters im 
pounded by the dam formed a pond 
wr reservoir, partly fl inked by a thick 
angle of shrubs and vines and a few 
scattered trees. The dam itself and 
l side of the pond 


a road 
points No 


irrived ind stopped 


] 
ong On 


made good vantag 
soonel had wi 
the car’s motor when I heard two 


familiar songs, those of the vellow 


warbler and northern waterthrush 
On the pond rested a lesser scaup 
duck heard the 


ills of a sora from one of the thick 


Moments later | 


ets. and discovered several spotted 
sandpipers on the shore at the far 
end ol the pond We observed three 
resident tvrannid fiycatchers: — the 
tropical and gray kingbirds perched 
prominently on branches over the 
valel and the muc r le $$ CONSpPICcuoUs 
brown-crested flycatcher. Other na 
tive birds that we eventually turned 
up included bare -eved pigeons, 


eroove-billed anis, yellow orioles, 


and bananaquits 


I he second trip took us from Wil 
lemstad westward for 25 miles or so 
through the interior of the island to 
the settlement of Westpunt, near the 
western extremity. Our paved high 
way traversed many fruit plantations 
and forests of manchineel, Hippo- 
mane mancinella. During our road- 
side stops near human habitations, 
farmyards, and open woods we had 
no difficulty seeing seven of Cura- 
cao’s commonest birds: white-winged 
doves, ground doves, Caribbean o1 
screaming paroquets, emerald hum- 
mingbirds, common or whistling 
troupials, 7. icterus, black-faced grass- 
quits, and rufous-collared sparrows, 
Zonotrichia capensis. Neat Christof- 
fel Mountain, which dominates the 


island’s western landscape, we en- 
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joyed watching a white-tailed hawk 
soaring not far above us. 


Aruba 


Aruba (69 square miles) has a 
more arid aspect than Curacao, lack- 
ing the luxuriant fruit plantations 
and manchineel thickets, and featur 
ing instead huge rock formations 
and stone-strewn deserts. Its well 
known, topographical landmark is 
the Hooiberg (Haystack), a pecu 
liarly shaped hill in the center of the 
island. As a result of a dense human 
population and the bustling oil re 
fineries, the original birdlife is now 
confined mainly to a few uninhabited 
\ruba’s northern half, 


are organpipe cacti and 


stretches of 
where there 


on sided divi-divi 


the strangely 
1¢ salt nia 
the desolate hill 


trees, coriaria, and to 
country in the 
southern half, notably around Jam 


anota, Aruba’s highest point, wher 
there is considerable desert scrub on 
lowlands. 


breeding 


the slopes and in the 
Aruba has altogether 54 


specie s 


Th 


produ tive 


three areas we found most 
ornithologically are de 
All are clearly marked 
on the Lago-Esso map 


Frenchman's Pass, where 


road goes between two high ledges. 


scribe d be low 
a paved 


In the immediate vicinity are dense 
thickets of cacti and thorny shrubs 
with intervening barren ground 
\mong the birds we discovered here 
were sparrow hawks, crested quail, 
ground doves, screaming paroquets, 
both the emerald and ruby-topaz 


hummingbirds, southern mocking 
birds, whistling troupials, and black 
faced grassquits 
Spaan’s Lagoen, just southeast of 
Frenchman’s Pass and reached from 
the same road. Bordered by man- 
groves in which there were northern 
waterthrushes singing, the lagoon it 
self yielded both common and snowy 
egrets, and great blue, Louisiana, 
little blue, and green herons. 
Jamanoto Country, reached from 
any one of several country roads, one 
as good as another. This was by 
far the most interesting area we 


visited. Besides the ubiquitous 
ground doves, paroquets, mocking 
birds, troupials, and grassquits, we 
observed such species as the cara- 
Cayenne nighthawk, brown 

flycatcher, black-whiskered 


vireo, yellow warbler (singing) , and 


cara, 
crested 


rufous-collare d sparrow. 


Bonaire 


Unfortunately we were unable to 
visit Bonaire (95 square miles), 
which is untouched by industriali- 
zation and has only a small human 
population. While much of Bon- 
aire’s topography is reminiscent of 
Curacao’s its vegetation is without 
the luxuriance, there being just a 
few fruit plantations. Cacti and 
thorny shrubs comprise the predomi- 
nant plant types. The number of 
breeding bird species is 39, three of 
which do not occur in the othe 
islands. One is the yellow-winged 
parrot, which inhabits an extensive 
tree growth in the hill country 
mainly the vicinity of Brandaris 
Mountain, the island’s highest point) 
of northwestern Bonaire and the fis- 
cliffs bordering the 


coast. The 


sures in the 
north second is the 
pearly eyed thrasher, which is eVi- 
dently fruit 


plantation in, the vicinity of Fortein 


restricted to a large 
near the north-central coast. The 
third—and by far the stellar bird at- 
traction in all three of the Dutch 
lL.eewards combine—is the American 
x West Indian flamingo, Phoenicop 

us ruber. Several hundred to a 
thousand or more pairs nest on the 
mud flats in the center of the Pekel- 
meer, a shallow salt lagoon in the 
southern part of the island. The 
birds:arrive on the breeding area in 
May and depart in the late fall, but 
a few hundred usually stay on the 
island through the winter, some at 
the Pekelmeer and others at the salt 
Slagbaai in 


lagoons of Goto and 


western Bonaire. 

Fairly good accommodations and 
transportation by taxi are available 
on Bonaire. Most of the local taxi 
drivers will know where the flamin- 
goes are at a given time of year. The 
birds are quite wary, so you cannot 
hope to approach them closely. 

Che most comprehensive and use- 
ful publication on the birds of the 
Dutch Leewards, and the one from 
which I have drawn information, is 
“The Birds of Aruba, Curacao and 
Bonaire,” by K. H. Voous (in Eng- 
lish) , published as Volume VII of a 
series called “Studies on the Fauna 
other Caribbean 
Nijhoff, The 
Hague, 1957) and obtainable by pur- 


of Curacao and 
islands” (Martinus 
chase through the Zoological Labora- 
tory of the State University, Utrecht, 
Holland.—Tue ENp 


American 
Bird Songs 


IN TWO OUTSTANDING VOLUMES 


AMERICA 


and fide 


knowles 


TSA 
Che Songs 


of Jusects 


CALLS OF THE COMMON CRICKETS, 


GRASSHOPPERS, AND CICADAS OF 


EASTERN UNITED STATES 


THE Buzzes, trills, 
10 varieties o 
symphony that has been expert! 
corded on this record. Each performe 
ntroduced by 
ments on the « 

The Song 

ening experience—a cone 
val instrumentalists of the 
yards, a concert which most 


never really listened to befor 


For further information 


other wildlife recordings, writ 
Cornell University 
Records 


1 division of Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Attracting 
Birds 


Letters from 
Bird Attractors 


Editor’s Note: Occasionally, we fill our bird attracting col- 
umn with letters about experiences of our readers. We 
invite your brief accounts of observations that may be of 


interest and value to other bird attractors. 


and Picture Windows ind at slightly different angles in orde1 
Vl , to catch the wind from various direc 


tions 

\pparently this device, whether the 
pin-wheels are spinning or not, is seen 
by the birds and causes them to stop 
flying against the picture window. A 
rough sketch of it is shown below. 

If some of your readers will try this 
simple device and report the results to 
you, I'd appreciate knowing about it. If 
it is generally successful, I'll pass the 
word along to other national organiza 
tions which are dedicated to the preset 
vation of birds 

Joun M. WILLIAMS 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


‘\ 


\ 2 PIN WHEELS 


| 


FASTENED TO POLE | 


PICTURE WINDOW 
AND FACING OUT 
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A Bird-Feeding Record? 


I thought you also might be interested 
in the amount of bird seed that is fed 
to birds by Dr. Dean Hart, a dentist in 
Potsdam. His office and home are in 
separate locations, thus he has two feed 
areas that he maintains. I have verified 
this at the store where he buys his bird 
incidentally, I do, 


seed (and where, 


too). For a ten day period (approxi 
mately) he feeds the birds at his home 


ind othce, the following amounts 


200 Ibs. suntlower seed 


200 Ibs. scratch teed 
200 Ibs. wild bird seed 


l large bag of shelled walnuts 


(for squirrels 
2 larg bags ol shelled peanuts 
Lor squirrels 
suet, peanut butter 
10 loaves of bread (one every dav) 
He has been doing this several years 
ind all the birds seem to be grateful 
judging by the flocks that are “in resi 
dence” constantly. The bird species that 
predominate at his stations during the 
winter are evening grosb¢ iks redpolls, 
English 


tree sparrows chickadees 
| 
I 


blue jays, pigeons sparrows, 
nuthatches, 
hairy woodpeckers qaowny woodpeckers, 
and starlings 

This amount of feeding by one pri 
vate individual, I believe, sets a record 
in northern New York. Are there other 
individuals in the United States that go 
this deeply into winter feeding? I think 
we have some of the fattest evening 
grosbeaks in New York st ite, 

JOHN R. KELLER 


Potsdam, New York 


Offers Free Mulberry Seedlings 


We would like to share 


berry seedlings with our fellow members 


(gratis) mul 
in the Audubon Society. We have en 
joyved our large fruit-bearing tree more 
than any single feature on our property. 
For two months of the year it attracts 
just about every “bird in the book;” 
often a doven or more species feeding at 
the same time, with plenty for all. Any 
one interested may have a tree just by 
telephoning to see whether we are 
home 

EpirH CAucHti 
West Redding, Connecticut 
Pioneer 8-0515 


Doves in a Basket 


Thank you for printing my letter in 
the March \pril issue of 


Magazine with reference to my experi 


Audubon 


ences with the nesting of mourning 
doves in a basket 
As a final note to the story, last year, 


1959, they raised three broods in the 
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basket, starting in Aprii and continuing 
through the end of September. At this 
writing, (April 28 they are brooding 
two young, having started their nesting 
activities on \pril y4 
I'm certain this pair of doves must be 
the envy of all the others in the neigh 
borhood with their “‘pre fab” home 
Mrs. R. | 
South Bend Audubon Society 


GIBSON 


South Bend, Indiana 


Home-made Suet Feeder 


Congratulations on your splendid ar 
ticles and editorials of the DDT menace 
to our birds. It is to be hoped that legis 
lative action against or at least regulat 
ing the use thereof will be forthcoming 

Perhaps some of your readers might 
like to know an easy way to make a 
suet-holder and dispenser which I dis 
covered about a third of a century ago 
Take an ordinary rat trap and remove 
everything except the wooden base, the 
Then fasten a 


bar and the springs 


chicken-wire or coars¢ 


You do this 


piece ol fine 
iardware cloth to the bar 
either by lacing it on with a piece ol 
wire or by cutting the hardware cloth a 
edges 


bit oversized and bending the 


round the bar. Then you place the 
suet between the hardware cloth and the 
base, and the springs on the bar will 
effectively clamp the suet in place. The 
birds can then eat the suet either 


through the meshes of the hardware 


cloth or from the end. I generally fasten 
this dispenser to the top ola pol or to 
the side of a tree \s the suet is con 
sumed, the bar clamps down furthet 
never releasing the suet to any greedy 
animal, and always keeping it available 
to the birds 

One conspicuous advantage of this 
type ol dispenser is the ease of making 
effort one can 


Another is 


it, so that with little 
have many in one’s yard 
the ease of filling and maintaining it 
The grease from the ‘suet protects the 
metal from rust, so that the first on: 
that I made lasted about 20 years, and it 
probably would still be in operation if 
the tree that it was in had not been 
destroyed. ‘These are visited by the 
chickadees, 


woodpeckers, et 


usual nuthatches, downy 


RicHArp C. Warp 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 
P d 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Gum a 
Flashing flight. ‘‘just 
eu, sugar and water and serve."’ 
SS 


| 


ow 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds’’—Catalogue Free 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 

Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 

- a truly beautiful qarden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL, 


FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 
for Soug Girde 


“ 7, +> 
Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute — permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. — water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass — longer hose available 
— makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 
Price $12.75 complete Posi Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST., CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 it. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 
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THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO YOU — 


John O'Reilly, a man skilled with words as well as a 
long-time personal friend of Bob, has, in 


page 164, given us a glimpse ol the unus 


| 


talents which were combined in this mat 


great scientist and conservationist 

We are glad Bob Allen will be aroun 
biologists to lean upon, and to follow 
the rest of us never falter or tail the 
been his life. You will be hearing mot 


him in future issues 


More Trouble for the Flamingo 


Bob Allen's latest report re a ha 
flamingo is in real trouble and that int 
is needed to pull them out of a long de 
Bob and other observers on Inagua in 
early March when normal prenuptial be 
nesting conditions made us hopetul this 
ductive year for the world’s gest ren 


this species Now the is bad 


around the first of May troved most 


1960 is a washout, this will make four 


with little or no reproduction on Inagua 


this flock has skidded trom more thar 
about 5,000 pairs this spring 
None of the other colonies 
mingo, Phoenicopterus rul 
Bob thinks the total population « 


down to 18,000 birds perhaps is 


is low in comparison with the 95,000 which is estimated 


to have been the original population. 

Interference by negligent and busybody aircratt con 
tinues to be a factor of depletion; disturbance during 
the mating season can cause an entire flock to abandon 
the nesting eftort There is also international trafh« 
in live flamingos which, though perhaps now legal under 

iin circumstances, must be brought under control 
the flamingo shares with other endangered wildlite 
problem of human encroachments upon its habitat 
intend to call these problems of the flamingo to the 
mnservationists at the biennial assembly ol 

itional Union tor Conservation in Warsaw 
hich I shall be attending for the National 

Audubon Society before this magazine goes to press 


~~ 


New Service at Holgate Sanctuary 


interest to our members and friends in the 
irea is Our new interpretative program 
summer for visitors to our Holgate Peninsula 
Beach Haven, New Jersey. Stanley Quick 

e biologist of Glassboro State Teachers 
xan work June 15 as resident naturalist. He 
varties by appointment on field trips through 
during the summer season ending Septem 
Audubon warden also has been engaged to 
wildlife of the area. For information about 
ippointment to visit the Holgate Sanctuary 
» Mr. Quickmire at Beach Haven, New 
THE ENp 


LETTERS — 
Sparrow in a Lamp 


As enthusiastic subscribers 
bon Magazine, we submit tl 
snapshot and case history, feel 
will interest other bird enthusias 

We live in a garden apartmen: 
one cold night last November, when « 
Superint ndent was replacing a ligh 
bulb in an outside wall lamp, his hand 
touched something solt Upon pee 
ing closer, he saw that it was an Englis 
sparrow that was perched 
above the light bulb 


The bird was complete! 


Killdeers Rescued from Mud 


rescuc ol the semipalnaa 

the ice see Lette) 
igazine, March-April 1960 
Eugene Hartley, brought to mind 
somewhat similar experience with a 

lated species, the killdeet 

Qur soil is gray adobe and when wet 
t sticks like tar. I had irrigated a spot 
in the garden toward evening, and the 
next morning heard complaining notes 
of adult killdeers and lisping peeps trom 
their chicks. Investigation showed the 
ny bundles of down were apparently 
held fast by the mud. They had wan 
dered into the irrigated spot and thei 


were so loaded with gobs ot adobe 


Photograph of sparrow roosting in lamp by Mr. Graham Livingston. they couldn't move. Ordinarily thei 


( 


Pa 
: 
— ee 


spindly legs spin like bicycle spokes ind 
et them out of reach, but now catching 


them was easy 


One at a time, I placed the chicks in 
the palm of my hand, legs dangling be 
tween my fingers, and sloshed their 
loaded feet up and down in water until 
they were freed of mud That was al! 
that was required. As good as new, the 

re able to rejoin the distraught pat 
nts. I feel certain they would have pet 
ished without the help 


L. CLARE HULBERI 
Buena Vista Audubon Society 
Vista, California 
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another Wildlife bird attractor 


@ Weather resistant 4” redwood, natural. 

@ 13” high by 7” wide by tapered, button hole 
mount. 

@ Hardwood perches placed for birds of all sizes 
with proper tail feather support 


@ Postpaid $6.60. Will ship, and bill later 


WILDLIFE REFUGE, Box 487, East Lansing, Mich. 


MARTIN 
HOUSE 


The Garden Craft 10-compartment 

Martin House is the smallest size 

recommended for attracting these 

sociable songsters The Garden 

Craft Martin House has attracted 

purple martins every spring ear after year. Patented, 
take-apart construction makes cleaning easy. Furnished 
either unfinished or painted green and white. Size 
21x 21x 24% in. Shipping weight 60 Ibs. 


Unfinished, f.o.b. Crystal Loke. $22.00 

Painted, green and white scocs EE 

Crating charge . PTTTTTTT TTT 2.50 
(Erection pole available) 


Write for 
STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 


50 Woodstock Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


let tl tl 


catalogue 


Summertime Questions 


AUDUBON NATURE BULLETINS 


Can Answer 


Is this a bullfrog 
What kind of a turtle is it 
How can I tell if it is poison ivy 
Is it a poisonous snake 
What kind of a fern is it 
What are those things growing on the 
tree stump 
— How did the spider make that web 
How do trees get their food? 
Just what is the sea like anyway 


* 
9 Bulletins . . . only 1.00 
Including 10¢ postage and handling 
The Bulletins are four pages, 8'/, x 11”, illustrated 
with line drawings or ay po written for 
adults; non-technical, easy to read and understand. 
55 Bulletins are available on various natural his- 
tory subjects. List of titles sent upon request. Set 
of the 55 — $5.50 including postage and handling. 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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HAIL — Continued from page 
of the continent’s best waterfowl- 
producing habitat. 

However, 1953 and 1954 were both 
classed as severe hail years, and 
scores of storms occurred in both 
years whose paths were never plotted 
except by the Insurance Board. 
Based on their charts, however, and 
the factors of visibility affecting out 
aerial surveys, it is likely that some 
150,000 ducks were lost by hailstorms 
in the Province of Alberta in 1953 
alone, and nearly as many more 
could have been lost the following 
year. If we take our factors of visi- 
bility into account, these losses may 
have been as high as 250,000 in both 
1953 and 1954. 

Aside from periodic outbreaks of 
botulism in some of our western wa- 
terfowl concentration areas, few 
other observed natural forces cause 
the loss of so many waterfowl in any 
one season. Even this powerful nat- 
ural force may be tamed in the fu- 
ture, as much time and money are 
now being expended in Alberta and 
in other western areas in attempts to 
de vastating storms. 


modify these 


Present efforts are directed toward 
changing the hail to rain or “soft” 
hail by seeding clouds with carbon 
dioxide ice or silver iodide from an 
aircraft, seeding with silver iodide 
generators on the ground, or seeding 
by projectiles shot into the clouds 
where they release their chemicals 


Tremendous changes have been 


noted by farmers whose crops are 
located in major hail paths when 
cloud seeding has been practiced 
Knowledge of the paths of these 
storms, the areas and 
which give birth to them, and the 
incidence of their frequency is pay 
ing dividends. Continuance of these 


conditions 


experiments may save millions of 
dollars worth of property as well as 
hundreds of thousands of songbirds, 
waterfowl, and small mammals. Since 
consideration has been given here 
only to the importance of hail in one 
Canadian province, and since hail 
storms are common throughout so 
much of this continent, scientific ef 
forts to tame this destroyer will save 
inestimable numbers of birds and 
mammals. Based on experiments in 
Alberta, it appears that we may look 
forward to some alleviation of this 
destructive force, at least in one im- 
portant segment of the Canadian 
waterfowl breeding grounds. 

—THE ENp 
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FEED THE BIRDS 


with a 
BOWER BIRD FEEDER 


This attractively styled aluminum 
bird feeder keeps food dry and 
clean for all feathered friends— 
or attracts them if you are not 
already so fortunate. Colored 
gold by anodizing and black; 
with 3-section, five foot, cad- 
mium plated steel post; tilting 
squirrel guard and clear plastic 
food container. Holds 2 Ibs 
feed; has 15 in. diam. roof 
Complete, for yourself or that 


different gift. 135° 
Postpaid, for only — 


hanging, 


Post has 
metal step 
for easy 
insertion. 


Iso available for 
without post and guard, 
Postpaid, $9.95 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO.), Inc. 
1021 South 10-F Goshen, Indiana 


The Feeder For 
Hummingbirds Only 


This is the only improvement in Humming- 
bird feeders ever made. Neither the bees nor 
any other bird can reach the honey water so- 
lution. It cannot possibly drip. After these 
tiny birds have had their fill of the nectar, 
they seem to be bubbling over with the sheer 
joy of living, and will repay you many times 
over with their aerial acrobatics. 

We have been feeding the Hummers for 
many years and are just as fascinated by 
them today as we were the first time we saw 
one sit on the tiny perch, fold his wings, 
poke his long bill in the small opening and 
go to work on the goodies. 

An UNUSUAL AND THOUGHTFUL 
GIFT. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. Price $2.95. Add 
25¢ toward postage. IN CALIFORNIA—add 
12¢ tax and 23¢ postage. Full instructions 
included with each feeder. 


Feeder designed by Erwin M. Brown 


HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 
Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street, 
Tujunga, California 


California 
Invites 
You for 1960 


This can be the site of 
a two-week adventure 
for you exploring the 
outdoor world. 


Experienced teacher-naturalists guide you 


at the AUDUBON CAMP of CALIFORNIA 
7000 feet up in the High Sierra near Don 
Pass and Lake Tahoe 


unique opportunity 


ner Here you have 


to see how plant 


the 


and animal communities change with vari 


ations in altitude. Every day is an outdoor 


day exploring learning — sharing never 


to-be-forgotten moments while a new 


of Each 


is packed with stimulating experiences 


world nature is revealed session 


the rest of our 
pop 
ping up from the seeds planted during our 


shall continue 


Quote: “W« 
lives to find unexpected new sprouts 
expertene es at Sugar Bowl ~ } roma ¢e ouple 
who attended California ¢ amp together in 


19050 


Neotiona! Audubon Society 


2426 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California 
Please check y Sret ia ~ 
luly 17 — Suly 20 
July 31 Avoust 13 
August 14—A ¢ 27 
For anyone 18 eors of ag r ver 


$105.00 for each two-week se 


Please 


send folder 

Please register me NOW 

Enclosed find $20 for Registration fee 

Dates to be confirmed by letter 
Nome 
Street and 7 . 
City State 

Audubon Camp of fornia 
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in birds, the evolution of gregariousness, 
id torpor in mouse birds (Colidae). 
This may delight the thoughtiul but 
discourage the casual reader. The au 


yr’s sense of humor sparkles at unex 


pected points The presence ol rhinos 
n the bush id¢dls a good deal of 
zest to what would ‘ordinarily be just 
plain collecting It is not surprising 
that one’s resolve not to carry a gun 
ill suffer a fate like that of the month 


resolution to quit smoking 


It is rare that a naturalist is concerned 
yout man as a part of the fauna 
Cowles is enormously concerned ot 
mnly about man the organism, but 
ian the destroyer He likens Ho 


liberated 
Out 


o healthy rabbits on an 


land without predators of famili 


irity with blacks and whites, and from 
$s re-examination of long-known te 
rain, he traces the history of the popula 


on explosion deteriorating race rela 


tionships, and declining productivity of 


the land. Forced to carry more and 
nore people the soil erodes and rie 
Zulu economy sinks from cattle to rats 
nd finally to an iparthe id existence n 
the white man’s cities As the problem 
wsens, the whtites redouble their 1 
strictive measures. Yet no one seems 
» recognize that there is one basic and 
inexorable threat common to all, irre 
pective of rac« color, or creed—th 
lack of adequate subsistence 

This final chapter, on man and na 
tural resources, is the climax to an out 


book 


standing 


ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE PACIFIC 
STATES, VOL. IV 


By Roxana Stinchfield Ferris. Stanford 
ul’? ersity Press Stanford, Californ 
1960. 7 x 10 in., 732 pp Illustrated with 
line drawings. Indexed. $17.50 


By LeRoy E. Detling 
the work 
the first three of which were published 


This is final volume of a 


Lt LeRoy |} Det Ass ite Professor f 
B gy and Curat e Herbariun t the 
University t Oregor His botanical interests 
e bee rimarily in systematics, secondarily in 
and his research has consisted of tax 
revisions in several genera and investiga 

f relict floras in the Pacific Northwe 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


under the authorship of the late Dr. Le- 
Roy Abrams. It covers the plant fami 
lies from the Bignoniaceae to the end of 
Engler’s system, with the Compositae 
naturally taking up most of the volume. 

Mrs. Ferris has been Assistant Curator 
of the Dudley 
University since 1929 


Herbarium at Stanford 
As such she was 
closely associated with Dr. Abrams in 
the preparation of the earlier volumes 
of the Flora 


as a field botanist in various parts of 


This, and her experience 


the Pacific States and consequent famili 
arity with floristic problems in this area, 
made her the logical person to carry the 
Flora to completion. She has discharged 
her responsibility well and the results 
are a credit both to herself and to Dr 
\brams 
Naturally, a Flora that covers as much 
territory as is included in the _ three 
Pacific states has both advantages and 
disadvantages for the user. Complet 
ness ol coverage demands increased size; 
ind certainly four large volumes are less 
convenient to handle than one, whether 
| the herbarium And 
ost that necessarily goes 
i deterrent for most students 
wanting to own the work. On the other 


hand 


distinct vegetational units along the Pa 


ilthough the Flora covers several 


cific Coast these hold enough in com 
mon to make a work of this scope in 
dispensable is a manual and reterence 
work in the he rium or for the work 


individual who must 


ing library of th 
cle il with the broad iSpects Oo western 

American floristics 
Volume IV follows the same arrang« 
ment of text and illustrations as was 
idopted for Volumes II and III 
] 


species is illustrated by line 


Lvery 
| ' 
arawings ot 
he plant habit and of significant floral 

foliar parts Drawings are grouped 
on separate pages rather than ippearin 
individually alongside th ippropriate 
descriptions as was done in Volume I 


\n extremely valuable feature of the 


Flora is the very complete synonymy 


listed for each species. The author has 
ilso continued the use of Merriam’s Life 
Zones as the basis for defining the dis 
tribution of each species lo one fa 
miliar with the vegetational character 
istics of these zones, this goes far toward 
placing the species in its proper eco 
logical setting 

In the 
Mrs. Ferris has had the 


several well-known and very competent 


preparation of this volume 
issistance ol 
specialists in the taxonomy of certain 
groups, particularly in the Compositat 

As the 


progressed, I think we have 


publication of the Flora has 
noted an 
increasing recognition of the number of 
subspecies involved in some of the spe 
cies, a tendency continuing into the 
present volume [his results in the 
presentation of a much better picture 
of evolutionary trends, not only within 
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these themselves but in the 
whole West Coast flora, and the reaction 


of some of the more widespread species 


spec ies 


to varying environments 

In some of the larger species, the au 
thor has furnished keys to the subspe 
cies, a very useful feature which was 
lacking in the earlier volumes. 

This final volume furnishes the user 
with two other features which had to 
await the completion of the entire work 
One of these is the key to all the fami 
lies, including those of Volumes I to III 
[he second comprises the two indices 
of all included taxa from families down 
through subspecies and varieties, one of 
the scientific, and a separate one of the 
vernacular names. The inclusion of the 


synonymy in the index of scientifix 


names will prove to be \ useful to 
the worker in systematics 

The long time that has been spent 
in the completion of this work has been 
justified by the high quality of this first 
Flora of the whole Pacific Coast, with its 
synonymy, and 


illustrations, complete 


its scholarly treatment of all taxa 


BOOKS 


(6-8) 


JUNIOR 


UNDER A GREEN ROOF 


inne Marie Jauss, J]. B. Lippincott 
York 1960. 6 x 9 in.. 64 bp 


$27.95 


By Dorothy A. Treat 


\ story of American forests with 


glimpses of 60 of then inhabitants at 
home in them, and much as we might 
meet them should we wander quietly 
ilong some woodland trail Alter a 
short stay in the mountain forests ol 
New England, we move westward visit 
ing the wooded Blue Ridge Mountains, 
the Rockies, the Sierras with their big 
trees, and the wonderful rain forests of 
the Olympic Peninsula We travel 
National Park in 


south into Florida Ever 


north to McKinley 
Alaska and 
glades and to the 
Puerto Rico 

The book has an 


tractive black-and-white 


trop il forests ol 


ibundance of at 
wash drawings 
which combine with the text to create 
the feeling of a particular area. Anne 
Marie Jauss has done her own illustrat 
ing. She is an artist with many exhibi 
tions to her credit. Born in Germany, 
she studied art in Munich. But she is a 
naturalist, too. Behind these stories are 
many years of travel to study American 
forests and the creatures that live in 
them Che artist-author’s own enjoy 
ment of the woods and feeling for the 


children who will read this book and 


Dorothy A. Treat di ional Director at Aull 
wood Audubon Aullwood Road, Day 
ton 14, Ohi 
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ZULU 


JOURNAL 


FIELD NOTES OF A NATURALIST 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Raymond B. Cowles 


That very rare thing, a travel book 


that gives you a real picture not 
only of the country, but of the 
people and animals that inhabit it 

Some of the beautiful des rip 
tions place the author among the 
select band of naturalist-observers 
who not only had _ the 
mind but also the acute eyes and 
Fabre, 
Times 


scientihe 


ears ot poets, people like 
Darwin, Beebe.’—N \ 
Book REvIEW 
Cowles! is a writer of admirabl 
clarity and unusual evocative pow- 
ers a truly memorable book.” 
New YORKER 


$6.00 At your bookstore from the 


University of 
CALIFORNIA 
Press 


Berkeley 4 


Dr. William W. H. (Bill) Gunn 


of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
Recorder of Bird Sounds 
Student of Bird Migration 


“Only Audubon Field Notes 

aye sets forth the ever-changing 

dramas of bird migration and 

distribution as they occur from season to 

season. See how the information painstak- 

ingly gathered in your Region is reflected in 

the exciting and brilliantly written synopses 
for the Continent as a whole 


prudubou 
Fidld Notes 


Subscription for one year 

For two years. 

For three years 
(Single copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


Plan Now 
to be 
in Mainein1960 


An Island Off The Coast 
Of Maine Is The Site Of 
The First Audubon 
Camp. Here An Unusual 
Plant And Animal 
World Is Waiting To Be 
Explored By You. 


The AUDUBON CAMP of MAINE dis- 
plays a variety of plants and animals 
for here the forest comes down to meet 
the sea. Expert naturalists guide daily 
field trips to oceanic islands to observe 
nesting cormorants, gulls, and terns to 
explain nature’s wonders as they unfold 
before you — help you gain knowledge 
and methods of imparting what you learn 
This beautiful and unspoiled 
island is maintained by the Society as the 


Todd Wildlife Sanctuary. 


to others 


For anyone 18 vears of age or over 


Quote: 
uted more to my knowledge of nature than 
any experience | ever had. The staff was 
superior and the extent of their knowledge 
amazed me They certainly keep begin 


“This session probably contrib 


ners from bec oning dis« ouraged,.” From a 
Vaine camper, 1960 


MAIL TO 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York City 28, N. Y 


Please check your first and second choice 


July 11—July 24 (Filled 
Aug. |! Aug. 14 
Aug. 15 — Aug. 28 
$105.00 for each two-week session 
Please send folder 
Please register me NOW 


Enclosed find $20 for Registration 
Dates to be nfirmec by letter 
Name 
Street 


City 


look at the drawings is widened through- 
put All material has been carefully 
checked by authorities in order that 
these pages might present a true picture 
of some of the wildlife in American 
torests 


This is a book to re more than 


ynce Much information has been so 


skillfully woven into the brief account 


that it may easily be overlooked he 


pictures too, contain many interesting 


little details, not apparent at first glance 


Families who like to hike and camp 


will particularly enjoy these 


stories and doubtless will be lured to 


trv vacationing in more and more ol 
America’s beautiful varied f 


book has interest for many 


STORY ABOUT LIFE IN THE 
SEVEN SEAS 


Peter Fr 


(10 & up) 
David Roti 


uthor 

Denmark 

As a young 

1 ma explo! itions 
Arctic I iter, he be 
His keen 


part in many 
ularly to the 


» write of his adventures 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


enthusiasm for all things of the ocean is 
apparent all through his writings. Many 
ages will enjoy them, adults too. 

A criticism of the book is its briefness. 
It seems rather like a digest of a digest 
of a large subject, perhaps cut down to 
so-called juvenile size. But surely any 
young person who can read this book 
could read much more and be happy to 


do $0 


THE YOUNG BIRD WATCHERS 


By A. F. C. Hillstead, Faber and Faber, 
London, England, 1959. 814 x 51% in., 
196 pp Illustrated with photographs 
ind drawings. Indexed. 15 s net. $3.68. 


By Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall 


Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald says of the 
iuthor, “I do not know if Mr. Hillstead 
would call himself an ornithologist—bu 
[ do know that he is a good and intelli 
vent bird watcher (the two qualities 
do not always go together 
“The 
Young Bird Watchers.’ The first edition 
was written to help young bird students 


This is the second edition of 


who, though they had good reference 
books 
culties in bird identification and in find 


ibout birds, found many diffi 
ing birds to identify. The author's pur 
pose in the second edition is “to blaze 
i trail, which anyone with an inclina- 
tion to birds could follow, and thereby 
be led to find much pleasure.” 

Che story begins with an account of 
i tryout for a football team—a rather 
unusual way to introduce a bird book 
\ boy's enthusiasm for a rugby football 
his illness which follows is the causé 
of Mike Ferraby going down to Devon 
shire to recuperate and thus to begin 


inother interesting hobby—bird watch 


Mr. Nesbitt and his sister Angela 
live by the sea where a river runs into 
the 1. It is here that Mike discovers 
walks with Mr 
a well-known ornithologist why 


1 new world as he 
Nesbitt 
was once a very fine rugby player. 

Mike learns many of “the tricks 
the trade in bird watching, such as 
to walk quietly in the woods, to take 
time and avoid causing alarm, to speak 
softly, to listen to a bird's song, to 
observe any peculiar habit of a bird 
o know bird habitats, and behavior 
of bird at time observed 


Interest is added to the bird watching 
game when Chips, a niece of the Nes- 
bitt’s, comes to Devonshire for a holiday 
visit. Chips takes Mike on one of her 
special walks and tells him, “I he secret 
is knowing where birds live and keeping 
your eyes very wide open.” This book 
is a real adventure into the out-of-doors. 


Wall is Principal, Caesar Cone mentary 
Greensboro, North Carolina n summer 
un instructor of nature activities at the 

Camp of Maine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


While it is written about birds in 
England, the techniques about successful 
bird watching are ones that could be 


used anywhere 


SMALL PETS FROM WOODS (8-15) 
AND FIELDS 


By Margaret Waring Buck, Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1960. 814 x 10\4% im., 
72 pp. Illustrated. Bibliography. $1.75 


paper, > >.00 cloth. 
By Dorothy A. Treat 


\ very practical little book for chil 
dren, their parents, and teachers, ex 
plaining how to get acquainted with 
toads, frogs, salamanders, spiders, cater- 
pillars, snakes, lizards, and other small 
creatures by caring for them briefly as 
pets. Glass jars and plastic containers 
can often be converted, by suitable 
planting, into beautiful little gardens 
simulating the natural homes of some of 
these small guests. Other cages can be 
nexpensively made from packing boxes 
and wire scr¢ ening Or by taping panes of 
glass together. ll this is simply and 
clearly described and also pictured. The 
book is fully illustrated with the au 
thor’s own attractive drawings showing 
the little animals themselves, a variety of 
simple cages to comfortably house them, 
and how to handle and feed these pets. 

Miss Buck writes from first-hand ex- 
perience at her home near Mystic, Con- 
necticut. She writes very understand 
ingly of the animals she describes and 
anyone who follows her directions may 
be sure of providing adequate and hu- 
mane treatment. Very rightly she urges 
that an animal be kept captive for a 
short period only and then returned to 
the native habitat where its presence is 
important in the natural scheme olf 
things. In the care of birds, and some 
of the mammals, she suggests ways to at 
tract them instead of caging them, ex 
cept perhaps in an emergency—if o1 
phaned or injured —and tells of state 
and federal laws requiring a permit to 
keep certain species captive 

Many readers who may never before 
have thought to invite a little backyard 
neighbor to visit them for a short time 
will have some very interesting and de 
lightful experiences in carrying out the 
activities suggested in this book. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE (12 up) 
By Charles Darwin, abridged and edi 
ted by Millicent | Selsam, Harpe Y. Neu 
York, 1959. 914 x 6 in., 327 pp. Illus 


trated. $3.95. 


9 


Certainly Darwin's “Journal of Re- 
searches into the Natural History and 
Geology of the Countries Visited During 
the Voyage Round the World of 
H. M. S. Beagle under the Command 


tinued on page I 
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TREE BOOKS 


will open a new 


24d Gh Ba. Gr Gh 4 A a A a Bt, 


world of nature adventures 
for you 


Here is a Suggested List of Tree Books for iden- 
tification, reference, and informative reading. 


i th ht itll ee be hh hh hh hh A 


Knowing Your Trees by G. H. Collingwood..............$ 6.00 
A Field Guide To Trees and Shrubs by George A. Petrides 4.50 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs 

by F. 
The Tree Identification Book by George W. D. Symonds... 10.00 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs 

by Arthur Harmount Graves 
An Introduction To Trees by John Kieran 
Telling Trees by Julius King 
Trees of the South by Charlotte Hilton Green. . 
American Trees by Rutherford Platt 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees by Rutherford Platt 5.00 
r'rees: A Guide to Familiar American Trees 

by Herbert S. Zim and Alexander C. Martin......bound 2.50 

Paper 1.00 


Tree Books for Juniors 


State Trees (10-16) by Olive Earle......................$ 2.50 
In Woods and Fields (8-16) 

by Margaret Waring Buck.......... bound 3.00 

Paper 1.75 

The First Book of Trees (6-10) by M. B. Cormack 1,9 
Trees and Trails (12-16) by Clarence J. Hylander. 
See Through The Forest (7-10) by Millicent E. Selsam.. .. 
Play With Trees (7-10) by Millicent E. Selsam.... 
What Tree Is It? (6-10) by Anna Pistorius.............. 


Thanks To Trees (8-12) by Irma E. Webber 
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{UDUBON SOCIETY TREE CARDS 
IN PREPARATION 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y 
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Rirds of Americ Pi. 


JOHN JAMES SAU DUBON 
Lousiana Hrron 


National A udubon Society 


of the 
with the cooperation ac 
Nationa! Gallery of Art, Washington. 


AU DUBON’S 


Selected 


il 


Subjects 


IN FULL COLOR 


Each slide 
taken with a 
by Eastman Kodak Company for the 
National Art, Washington, 
D. ( which has permitted National 
Audubon L00 


such photographs of each of 50 selected 


is an original photograpl 
special camera produced 


Gallery of 


Society to have made 


Audubon’s ele 
Birds of Amer 
of which the Gallery possesses the 


United States 


prints of John James 


phant folio edit on of 
ica,” 


only unbound copy in the 


Boxed in sets of 10 with a descrip- 


tive folder in each box giving de- 


tailed information about each slide. 


Fill out coupon for special offer 


(pore AUDUBON SOCII 
1130 | Ave.. New York 


ifth 


Name 
Address 


Zone 


City 


CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Xe maar 


Cay AVA 


dh Lop of L the ..., 


§ Pp was when 
room project o 


mo! 


embryo ec 


i we h y orchards ol 


Yakim 


fathers and 


fruit they get money for 


thers pick 


r work. So trees to raise our 


help us 
Lamulies 
One child's reflected an interest 


story 
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Sax 
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ee imtcrlin 
geography Trees 


“Redwood 


things 


in both history and 


time,” he said. 


oldest 


live a long 


are the living on 
The 
so long is that insects don’t like 
Redwood trees 
the 


lots ol 


trees 
redwood trees 
that 


grow ina 


earth reason that the 
live 
kind of wood 
of California 
right. They 
the temperature is 

Then 


viewed 


part where climate is 


just need fog where 
freezing 

little girl 
true artist's 


“Trees make 


not 
the who 


with a 


there was 
the 


ye, by stating very simply 


proj ct 


the world more beautiful.” 
Qu 


dence of 


with its evi 
the 
pro] 
ect, prompted us to show it to others 


delight in this book 
the 
children had ; 


basic learnings that 


ichieved through the 
enthusiasm for children 
from 


who share our 


\ note ol 


i COpy ol 


one great 


Mrs 


is worthy of record here 


appre lation 


lady which was sent to 


Dixon's ¢ 
She 


roup, 
wrot 
the 


* most in 


that I found 
Valley 


children of Barge-Lincoln 
of work 


I want to tell you 
booklet, ‘Trees Of Our 
teresting. The 
School did a very fine 
you must be proud of them. 
that 


trees 


piece and 


children 
their 


It is most important 


have t knowledge ol and 


value to our country 


My husband had a deep interest in 


soil conservation all over our country, 


have pleased him to see 


taught the 


and it would 


that young people are being 
importance ol conservation. 


“With 


wishes, 


my congratulations and warm 
good 
Very sincerely yours, 


Roosevelt.” 


Eleanor 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


lassified advertising ; 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS & "SCOPES! See our display ad 
on first page. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Op- 
tical Co., Inc.. Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


WE'VE REPAIRED BINOCULARS for Birders 
since 1923. Send for free reprint of our article 
“How to Check Alignment” published in Audu- 
bon Magazine. Mail binoculars to us for free 
instrument test and return mail estimate—4 day 
repair service on most jobs. MIRAKEL OP- 
TICAL CO., INC., 14 West First Street, Mount 
Vernon 2, New York. MO-4-2772. Open Satur- 
days 10-1, Except JULY and AUGUST. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! Museum Curator is 
franchised dealer for leading binoculars and tel- 
escopes. ALL TYPES, PRICES. HIGHEST 
TRADE-INS. Immediate answers. POSTPAID. 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS, Pittsfield 50-A, 
Massachusetts. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
MU 7-2785. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications. Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. 1. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


EXPERT REPAIRS on al! makes of binoculars 

Japanese, German, French, Bausch & Lomb, 
ete. Parts for almost every binocular regardless 
if its age Free estimates, prompt service, all 
work guaran i. Special price on binocular 
cases for 7 or 45 or 50, $2.75 each. Estab- 
lished 1921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. Phone 
Dearborn 2-7957. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER flock together? Your 
Binoculars repaired so you can tell. Also Gen- 
erous Trades on Authorized Bausch & Lomb, 
Carl Zeiss, Hensoldt, Hertel & Reuss, Bushnell, 
and Sans & Streiffe Binoculars. TELE-OPTICS, 
Binocular Repair Service, 5514 Lawrence, 
Chicago 30, Illinois. 


SWIFT BINOCULARS at big discount. My ad- 

vertisements in this magazine have sold binocu- 

omers Send for 

atisfied customer 

$24.59 delivered. 

about the 8.5x,44 It is wonderful. 

Charles A. Phillips, 132 Lincoln Avenue, Syra- 
cuse 4, New York. 


BINOCULAR CASES. Replacements for 7x50 
Japanese binoculars. Finest grade leather. Made 
for U.S. Gov't Jeautiful dark brown. Strap. 
Thousands sold at $15 While they last, $6. 
Money back guarantee. Du Maurier Co., Dept. 
35-L, Elmira, New York. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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15¢ a word; minimum order 


WANTED — Books and Magazines on Natural 
History subjects. Any quantity, fair prices paid. 
R. RHODES, 411 Davidson Street, Indianapolis 
2, Indiana. 


THE REDWOODS by Richard St. Barbe Baker 
Magnificent photographs inspirational text; 
$3.95. Request list, other titles (Many tree 
lovers will attend Redwood Reunion, Grove of 
Understanding, September 12th.) Wellington's, 
346a Concord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Birdhouses—Feeders—Baths 


FISHNET SUET FEEDERS — handnetted only 
in Maine, of strong fisherman's twine. 60¢ each 
postpaid. SEA GARDEN SHOP, Medomak, 
Maine. 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of se- 
lected bird watching and attracting products 
Feeders, houses, guides, binoculars, cameras, tele- 
scopes. Expert advice. THE BIRDHOUSE, Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


SAMPLE WREN HOUSE or bird feeder one 
dollar each, postpaid. Guaranteed. Free whole- 
sale literature. GREENFIELD WOOD PROD- 
UCTS, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


CAMP DENALI, McKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 

A wilderness retreat in the Alpine sub-arctic 
for those wishing to exchange commercialized 
amusements for the genuine delights of nature. 
Special session for studying birds and plants of 
the tundra. Box 526, College, Alaska, for 
brochure 
RELAX. Delightfully un-commercialized lake, 
mountain region. Beach. shuffleboard, minerals, 
outdoor lunches. From $49.00 week with meals. 
Folder. WELD INN, Weld, Maine. 


PISGAH FOREST INN. Rustic Inn, 56,120 feet 
high, 629 feet below peak of Mt. Pisgah in Na- 
tional Forest. Panoramic view of mountains 
and valleys; foot trails, wild flowers, Flame 
Azalea, Mountain Laurel, Rhododendron, birds 
everywhere. Secluded, comfortable: Open Fires, 
private baths, delicious food in truly rustic set- 
ting. Restful, invigorating. May thru October. 
Tel. answering service, Asheville—ALpine 3-0771. 
P.O. Candler, North Carolina, Box 433, Route #1. 


VACATION at secluded 
countryplace. Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. Week- 
ly rates: $55.00 each, for couple; $65.00 for 
singles. Write for folder. JOHN AND BEA- 
TRICE HUNTER, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


NATURELOVERS 


RESTFUL WOODLAND HIDEAWAY for vaca- 
tion or week-end in the Adirondacks. Comfort- 
able, attractive accommodations, excellent meals, 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking. Abundant 
wildlife, deer. raccoons and 150 birds identified. 
Open April through November. MOORLANDS 
ON SILVER LAKE, Cranberry Lake, New York 
. Phone—Star Lake 8715. 

DAVID’S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, 
offers you country living on a saltwater farm 
on the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people Our woods and meadows 
harbor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea 
food, blueberry pies, organically raised vege- 
tables, and a coffee pot always on the stove. 
May to November. $60 to $65 per week. 
MINERVA E. CUTLER. 

CHICKADEE RIDGE—Centrally located for 
Cape Cod birding. Quiet, off Route 28 on Salt 
Pond. 3 rooms and bath housekeeping unit in 
Cape Cod home. Rental by week, month, season. 
MRS. MARGUERITE R. FORD, Chickadee 
Ridge, Chatham Road, Orleans, Massachusetts. 
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THE FALES—BERKSHIRE HILLS. 500 acres 
woods, meadows, ponds. Individual cottages 
rooms—private baths—thermostat-controlled heat 

fireplaces Beaver colony, bird sanctuary, 
trails, swimming, fishing. Excellent food. Re- 
duced rates September. John and Shirley Brooks, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP, Cape Rosier, Maine— 
On Beautiful East Penobscot Bay—Announces 
the 44th Consecutive Summer Season—June 27 
through Labor Day—Family Cottages and Lodge 
Central Dining Room—Sea-going and nature- 
loving—Licensed Passenger Boat scheduling 
daily trips to Bay and Islands—Sea Birds nest- 
ing grounds—Sailboats, Outboards, and Row- 
boats—-Island lobster picnics—Deep-sea Fishing 
Trips—Saltwater Swimming—Delightfully re- 
mote—-Refreshingly cool all summer—aAll the ad- 
vantages of an island without the disadvantages 
on our 100 acre waterfront site—American Plan 
$48 to $65 weekly—Advance reservations neces- 
sary—Write for Camp Prospectus. 
GOOD BIRDING at your door! Lovely New 
England Inn. Woodland setting. Undisturbed 
comfort. Edson Hill Manor, Stowe 3, Vermont 
Alpine 3-737 


GULF VIEW INN, Captiva Island, Florida, on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Good food, comfortable beds, 
airconditioned rooms, low summer rates. Wildlife 
Sanctuary nearby. Fishing, boating, and swim- 
ming excellent. 


FAIR, REMOTE ISLE-—-Monhegan—at sea be- 
yond Maine's rugged shores. Its storied cliffs 
challenge the energetic . its gentle slopes in- 
vite relaxation. Halcyon offers peaceful quiet 
amidst modest luxury, after following the whisk 
Lodging only—except for 
Nelson, Franklin 


of elusive wings. 
coffee-in-bed, or before-the-fire ! 
Park, New Jersey. 


SNOWBIRD MOUNTAIN LODGE~— Robbinsville, 
North Carolina. Quiet, secluded, small. Located 
on a low mountaintop in the heart of the Nanta- 
hala National Forest No cottages. American 
and modified American Plan. Member AAA. 
Duncan Hines Recommended. Excellent cuisine. 
Write for folder. 


Cater Slides—Films 


WILDLIFE OF ALASKA 16 or 8mm movies, 
385mm color slides; Walrus, sheep, caribou, 
moose, goat, bear, glaciers, Lake George Break- 
up, wildflowers, small animals, birds, sport fish- 
Eskimo dances, ELMER & LUPE 
Wildlife Photographers, Alaska Film, 

Box 5-621, Mt. View, Alaska. 


FREE every month—Blackhawk's newspaper-size 
catalog 8mm., 16mm. movies, 2” x 2” color slides 

wildlife, railroad, circus waeeee. Biggest se- 
lection in USA, Barg: 1ins in used 16mm. sound 


films, projectors. BLAC KHAW K FILMS, Daven- 


port 6, lowa. 


BIRD MOVIES IN COLOR lémm and 8mm 
Whistling Swans, Golden Plover, Wandering 
Tattler, Ptarmigan, Arctic Tern, Bald Eagle and 
Jaeger Alaska Film, Box 5-621, Mt. View, 


Alaska. 


CINE SPECIAL II outfit for sale by owner. Fine 
condition. $1095. Cash. John H. Gerard, 628 
East 20th Street, Alton, Illinois. 

BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2x2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs—used by instructors, clubs 
Twelve slides, $5.00. Twenty-five, $10.00. Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


students, 


Wildlife Recordings 

SOUNDS OF NATURE: Produced by the Fed- 
eration of Ontario Naturalists and now avail- 
able in USA. Volume 4 WARBLERS Volume 6 
FINCHES: Catalogue from FON Edwards Gar- 
dens, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada. 


Mieaiinnnens 


HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIP. $2.00 for 
one year. $3.50 for two years. $5.00 for three 
years. Published quarterly. OUR PET WORLD, 
240 West 75th St., New York City 23. 


“GEMS & ‘MINERALS MAGAZINE, x largest ro sock 
hobby monthly. Field trips, “how” articles, pic- 
tures, ads. $3.00 year. Sample 25¢. Box 687L, 
Mentone, California. 
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CLASSIFIED Continued 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. De- 
signs look handdrawn. Special Assortment: 24 
sheets, envelopes; 18 designs, 8 colors, 3 styles 
$1.00. HOOVER HANDCRAFT, Grand Marais, 
Minnesota. 


BACKWOODS JOURNAL—Simple living in the 
world of nature $1.00 year, 20¢ copy. LOG 
CABIN LIFE. Old Forge 4, New York. 


FIELD MEN — STUDENTS — LANDOWNERS 
Our practical training programs in Forestry- 
Wildlife-Soil Conservation through supervised 
home study will equip you with technical skills 
needed on the job. Special field training and 
placement service for career students. Write 
Dept. “F”, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FOR- 
ESTRY AND CONSERVATION, Wolf Springs 
Forest, Minong, Wisconsin 
MOTEL. 11 units with restaurant owner's 
apartment and help’s quarters. Gulf of Mexi 

frontage on Captiva Island, Florida A money 
maker for owner-operator $26,500 will handle 
Write Gulf View Inn, Captiva Island, Florida 


UP TO $300 extra money. Show friends fabu 
self<elling EVANS Christmas Card, Gift Line 
Profits to 100 Send no money—write f 
returned, | 


{ 


sample boxes to be paid for 
big Free Album Personalized Cards, 2 atalogs 
300 items. NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISH- 
ERS, North Abington 783, Massachusetts. 


WHITTLED WOODEN BIRDS. Painted ix 
Robin, bluebird 
chickadee 1% inch, $1.25 s inch $ 
Postpaid. Complete with base Use in flows 
arrangements, on driftwood, et JAMES Et 
BANKS, 426 Riverside, Knoxville 15, Tennessee 


goldfinch ‘anager, king 


RESEARCHERS: Use fast 
Table of 45,000 Percents 
309 denominators 09 numerator 55 page 
$5.00. Order from: METZGER, Dept. 905, Box 
717, Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Metzger’s 


Rang I 100.04 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greetir g Card 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of ) 
1960 Christmas and A Occasion Greeting ( 
and Gifts. Take their order and earr ] 
profit. No 
to try Write today for sample mn approva 
REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 12, Ferndale, Michi- 
gan. 


experience necessary. Costs r 


NATURE IN THE 


niinued fr 


a hunting preserve f 


man kings 

There were periods w he watch- 
ers outnumbered the watched and the 
highly varied plumage of the procession 
including umbrellas, field glasses, stalk 
ing hats, tweed jackets and rubber boots 
outshone the more modest camouflage 
of the quarries 

The commemorative was arranged by 


the Nature 


tional wildlife conservation agency. 


Conservancy, Britain's na 

[he purpose was to honor Roosevelt 
and Sir Edward two great statesmen 
Atlant 


drew perennial inspiration from nature 


who on different sides of the 


Among the prominent American or 


nithologists and naturalists in the party 
today were Fairfield Osborn, author and 
president of the New York Zoological 
Society; Carl W 
of the National Audubon Society; Prof 
Depart 


suchheister, preside nt 
Gustav Swanson, head of the 
ment of Conservation, Cornell Univer 
sity; Fred Packard, formerly executive 
secretary of the National Parks Associa- 
tion; and Dr. Edward H. Graham, of 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service THe ENp 
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A THORNY ASSIGNMENT— 


peared to be in a temporary trance 
one that could be broken only by 

touching her 

umusing incidents 

she fell off the 

back on 


She was surprised but not 


We had many 
together Twice 
studio table: once on het 
the floor 
hurt; the second time she fell off 
into a dishpan of cold water, and 
irritate he 


that did not:seem to 


either 


She had the run of the living room 
on those days I was there. I watched 
the furniture closely and it was not 
onawed or scratched Most of the 


time she would sit, hunched up, half 


asleep, or go through her “exercise 
dances.” The uniqueness of having 
a porcupine as a pet was tempered 
by Agnes’s tranquillity, and no pun 
is intended. 

The smoothness with which this 
thorny assignment was accomplished 
was a credit to Agnes, and of much 
puzzlement to Clayton Freiheit of 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. On 
the day I returned her to Clayton 
he looked for telltale marks on my 
hands. There were none. 

He asked, “Did you handle her or 
pick her up?” 

“Sure,” I replied, “and I have one 
piece of advice if you don’t want 
Don't blow on 

—THE ENpb 


quills in your face. 
her tail!” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ture 

r ol 

who have b put off by the 
lan propensity to ) ing out 


winded titles, and 


woks with long 
of crowding their contents into a 


ramped and squint producing format, 
nust be consider IDit 
eviewer, who first 
fairly advanced age ynfesses to being 
ye of that number! » all such adults, 
s well as to the teen-age audience for 
hom it is intended, this intelligent and 
1andsomely produced abridgment is here 
heartily recommended. Some adults 
the editor and publisher had 
seen include an index, and may 
1ether bird-minded 


ynder younger 


readers not versed in scientific nomencla- 


ture might not have appreciated know- 
ing, for example, that the South American 
birds of the genus Molothrus, to which 
“allied to the 
starling,” are more closely related to 


Darwin refers simply as 


the North American cowbird, or having 
the “mocking-thrushes” of the Galapagos 
identified as belonging to the same 
family as our own mockingbirds and 
thrashers. But these are relative quibbles. 
Besides being wonderful reading, this 
chapter 


constitutes the 


edition, with its explanatory 
introductions, in fact 
liveliest imaginable introduction to the 
theory of evolution by natural selection, 
and to the various ecological problems 
with which conservationists continue to 
Selsam is too  whole- 
Darwin, both 
is a Scientist and as a person, to offer 
unything like a critique of his career; 
but there are several of those around 
already, and what she does offer is likely 
to be, for most readers, worth a good 


wrestle Mrs. 
hearted an admirer of 


deal more. 


OTHER BOOKS 
RECEIVED 
A BOOK ABOUT BEES 
By Edwin Way Teale, Ind 
Bloomin 
8 in., 298 pi 


$1.95 Original 


Golden Throng 
AFRICA IS ADVENTURE 
By fitilio Gatti, Jul 

8 West 40th Street, 
1959 


WILDLIFE IN MEXICO 
1. Starker Leopx 
fornia Press, Berke 

968 pages 
photographs and line 


$12.50 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK 

Edited by William Hillcourt, Boy Scouts 
of America, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1959. 8 x 5% in., 480 pp. Illus- 
trated. Indexed. $1.00. 


EXPLORERS AND PENGUINS 

By Edna M. Andreas, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, N. Y., 1959. 644 x 8% 
in., 90 pp. Illustrated with pictures by 
Marilyn Miller. $2.75. 


JINGO: WILD HORSE OF ABACO 

By Jocelyn Arundel, Whittlesey House, 
New York, N. Y., 1959. 6% x 9% in., 
139 pp. Illustrated with pictures by 
Wesley Dennis. $2.95. 

KITTENS, CUBS & BABIES 

By Miriam Schlein, William R. Scott, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1959. 8% x 
10 in., 46 pp. Illustrated with pictures 
by Jean Charlot. $3.00. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Summer Audubon Wildliie tours 


by Station Wagon and boat to DUCK ROCK, FLORIDA 
and the CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY 


Here is your opportunity to witness one of the thrilling 
sights of the avian world—the evening flight of thou- 
sands and thousands of colorful birds, including herons, 
ibis, egrets, and frequently roseate spoonbills, as they 


hese one-day tours base at Miami and journey by station 
wagon from there to Everglades City on the west coast. 
where the group transfers to one of the Society’s boats 
for the cruise down the coast to Duck Rock, where this 
wing their way in seemingly endless waves from their show is staged. A picnic supper is served on board as 
day’s feeding grounds in the EVERGLADES to DUCK the group watches this unbelievable evening flight, and 
ROCK in the TEN THOUSAND ISLANDS on Florida’s in the late twilight it cruises back to Everglades City 


wild southwest coast and its return trip by station wagon to Miami. 


I'wo-day trips are conducted every Saturday and Sunday during the summer, also, combining 


the first day at Duck Rock with a second day at fabulous CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY. 


These summer tours run through September 1, 1960. 
For complete details about dates and cost, write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
143 N. E. 3rd Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 


. 
' 


FROM 1959 


First come! First served! 


There are some of the 1959 cards available, picturing a saw-whet owl 
in white pine in full color by Don R. Eckelberry. 


Cards measure 5" x7". 15 cents each for any quantity Envelopes included 


Postage rates and message as stated above 


Fn) 
— ¢ \ 

mm, EV VICE Department 

{ 

NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


\ reproduction in full color of 
John James Audubon’s plate 
=364 White-winged Crossbill 
has been selected for this year’s 
Christmas Card. The green 
leaves of the New Foundland 
alder and the red birds bring to 


this card the Christmas coloring. 
The ecards measure 5” x 7” 
20 cents each 10 for $1.75 
25 and any quantity over, 15 


cents each. Envelopes included. 


The message reads: 
Christmas Greetings and all 
Good W ishes for a Happy New 


Y ear.” 


Hoe regret to sav that we cannot 


take orders for imprinting names. 


Please add 25 cents for orders 
under $5.00 and 50 cents for orders 
over $5.00 for postage and han- 


dling. 
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